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Enents of the eck. 


Tue Irish Conferences, Mr. Churchill announces, have 
made “ unexpected progress.”” It is a good sign that 
representatives of the Unionists of the South have met 
Mr. Griffith and his colleagues at the Colonial Office. 
Mr. Griffith, who, unlike some of the Irish leaders, is an 
Irishman before he is anything else, is at least alive to 
the disgrace that disorder brings on his country and to 
the importance of protecting the minority. We shall be 
able to estimate the prospect for life and liberty in 
Ireland better when the elections are over. There have 
been some gross cases of intimidation that have come to 
public notice, and three of the farmers’ candidates, or 
Independent candidates, have been threatened, and are 
injured and kidnapped. In Dublin, Mr. Darrell 
Figgis was visited by three hooligans who, acting under 
orders, seized him and cut his beard. The Labor candi- 
dates are probably pretty safe from these methods, and 
Mr. Thomas Johnson, their able leader, reports that he 
knows of no case of intimidation. The Dublin corres- 
pondent of the “ Manchester Guardian ” states that it is 
expected that at least twenty more Panel candidates will 
be elected. This would mean a substantial improve- 
ment in the Dail when the condition of Ireland question 
would no longer be shut out from discussion. But there 
are too many uncertain quantities in the situation to 
allow of any confident forecast. 

* * x 

On the Ulster frontier there is a pause, and we may 
hope that it will not be broken. On Friday a British 
military force drove a few I.R.A. irregulars from the 
part of Belleek which is in Free State territory. This 
action, which caused some alarm, was followed by a 
reassuring official statement to the effect that the troops 
would be withdrawn if there were no further attacks. 
Mr. Michael Collins has made a statement about 
the original episode at Pettigo. Mr. Collins admits that 
“irregular and irresponsible forces,’’ men who are in 
fact as hostile to Mr. Collins as they are to Sir James 





Craig and Mr. Churchill, have “contributed to the. 


situation.’’ A correspondent who has had an interview 
with the leader of one of these bands, quotes language 
which shows that the more trouble they can stir up all 
round, the better they are pleased. In the case of 
Pettigo, if Mr. Collins’s information is correct, there 
had been no provocation of this kind, and the troops that 
were attacked were Free State troops, in peaceful occu- 
pation of their own barracks in County Donegal. It is 





possible that this operation was the result of a misunder- 
standing, but on the whole the presence of British troops 
on the border has done more good than harm. We hope 
that all these frontier difficulties will be removed by an 
arrangement for withdrawing all local troops and putting 
a neutral zone in the charge of British soldiers. 

x * * 

MEANWHILE, Belfast goes from bad to worse. Mr. 
Stephen Morgan sums up the situation in one sentence. 
Every member of the Protestant community is threatened 
with the loss of his property, every member of the 
Catholic community with death or expulsion. More 
than twenty streets have now been cleared of Catholics, 
and whole families of these unhappy people are pouring 
into the border towns, Dublin, and Glasgow. On the 
other hand, Protestant shops are going up in flames every 
night, and this infatuate city will soon be faced with a 
staggering bill for compensation. The attempt to check 
the disorder by joint committee seems to have been 
abandoned. The Protestant members of one committee 
arrested their Catholic colleagues; another committee is 
not allowed to meet. The intensification of the special 
constable system, which is largely responsible for the 
disorder, is apparently the Northern Government’s single 
remedy. We hope it is true that the Government here 
are making strong representations to Sir James Craig, 
for Irish peace is impossible while this diabolical warfare 
continues in the streets of Belfast. 

* * * 

THE discussions among non-Russian representatives 
at The Hague on Thursday has been heralded by the 
now habitual interchange of acrimonious Notes 
between Great Britain and France. M. Poincaré’s thesis 
is that since Genoa ended on a note of fundamental 
disagreement among the non-Russian States them- 
selves, as well as between the Russians and the rest, 
there are good reasons for trying to consolidate the non- 
Russian front before trying conclusions with the Soviet 
delegates again. And it further shows marked anxiety as 
to whether personages characterized as experts may not 
be in reality diplomats in disguise—a suspicion to which 
the appointment by this country of two minor Ministers, 
Mr. Hilton Young and Sir Philip Lloyd-Graeme, might 
be held to lend some color. In the end, after the receipt 
of a tart reply, framed on oneor the other side of Downing 
Street, or both, the French professed themselves satisfied 
with the British assurance that experts are experts, and 
it was announced that M. Poincaré would dispatch, 
certainly for the early non-Russian discussions, and 
probably also for the later negotiations with the Russian 
delegates, a small delegation of largely unknown officials, 
with M. Benoist, the French Minister to Holland, at 
their head. x ‘ . 


ALTOGETHER, the prospects of a satisfactory collec- 
tive agreement being concluded at The Hague are remote. 
On the one side, France and Belgium have not yet 
definitely come into line with Britain-and Italy on the 
vital private property question, nor have the Russians 
shown any sign of departing from their attitude at Genoa. 
The fact that our Foreign Office assures France that it 
regards the Russian reply of May 11th as superseded, 
leaves the situation unaffected. The question is not what 
is Russia’s official attitude, but what is her real attitude. 
Mr. Leslie Urquhart, of the Russo-Asiatic Corporation, 
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who took part in the Genoa discussions and goes as expert 
to The Hague, professes optimism as to the coming nego- 
tiations, on the ground primarily that they are to be con- 
ducted by business men, and, secondarily, because he 
believes the Soviet representatives have been sobered by 
their contact with Western Europe at Genoa. An oppos- 
ing view is that if power in Russia is passing from the 
hands of Lenin to those of one or more rival claimants, 
the moment is hardly one in which agreements involving 
a fundamental revision of Soviet principles are likely to 
be struck. That is the latest justification advanced by 
America for her continued resolve to await developments 
and participate in no direct negotiations with Russia at 
The Hague or elsewhere. Our own dispatch to Paris, an 
able and liberal document, seems to us to lay down the 
true doctrine. Its application is the difficulty. 
aa * * 

Tue new Burma constitution, approved by the 
House of Commons last Monday, in accordance with the 
recommendations of a committee presided over by Sir 
Frederick Whyte, formerly Liberal M.P. for Perth and 
now President of the Indian Legislative Council, marks 
a distinct advance over the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
as applied in India proper. What is instituted is 
practically adult suffrage, all who pay certain specified 
taxes, whether men or women, being entitled to the vote 
at the age of 18. Women are even eligible to seats on 
the Provincial Council. The net result is that out of a 
population of 13 millions there will be an electorate of 
about 3 millions, a proportion higher out of all com- 
parison than pertains in any Indian province. The 
United Provinces, for example, with a population of 
44 millions, has an electorate of less than half a million. 
There was always a sound case for giving Burma, which 
racially is entirely distinct from the rest of the Indian 
Empire, separate political treatment. The leadership 
thus conferred on the province in the journey towards 
full self-government should have an effect altogether 
beneficial in India itself. The result of including among 
the ‘‘transferred’’ subjects in Burma Forests and 
European Education, which in the Indian provinces are 
“ reserved,’’ will be watched with special interest. In 
the discussion on the approval of the constitution the 
House of Commons did itself credit. 

* * a 

WE note that one of the small fry of the Ministry 
is again advancing the plea for the Liberalism of 
the Government which makes it so popular with the 
“ Morning Post.’’ Mr. McCurdy made a slight exception 
in the case of the Safeguarding of Industries Act; 
treating it as Louis XI. treated the little murder he was 
about to commit, and which he was anxious that our 
Lady of Embrun should overlook. The honest English 
of the Act is, of course, that it is an impudent return 
to Protection, working out on the exact model of all 
Protectionist measures. This is neatly illustrated by 
the case of the fabric gloves. These goods, coming from 
Germany, are now to be put on the anti-dumping tariff 
of 33} per cent., so as to favor the presumably dearer 
and worse native products at the expense of the native 
user. But it happened (as is always happening in British 
trade) that Bolton supplied the yarn from which these 
German gloves were made. So the battle was joined, the 
““ Liberals ’’ in the Cabinet voting against adopting the 
Board of Trade order and the Tories for it, and the latter 
winning by two votes. So Mr. George is selling Free 
Trade to the Protectionists, instead of buying it in, as he 
sometimes manages to do. Thus he deals with all 
his Liberal principles. By this kind of auctioneering 


he keeps place, power, and salary, and by no other 
means whatever. 








We are very glad to see that the Die-Hards are 
pressing the question of the consideration received for 
the recent block of ‘‘ honors ’’ made over to certain rich 
obscurities, and also that they are proposing (in the 
“ Post ’’) to raise an electioneering fund for their party 
by the plain way of a public subscription instead of by 
the crooked one of the sale of honors. Let the Liberal 
Party, very late in the day, follow a good example. But 
we hope that when Colonel Gretton speaks, or if he gets 
the chance of speaking, he will inquire as to the custody 
and character of this Ministerial electioneering fund, 
lately flirted before the undazzled eyes of the Indepen- 
dent Liberals. The old ‘‘ honors ’’ fund was, at least, 
a Ministerial one, a party war-chest. But the Lloyd 
George fund is, we suppose, either personal to the Prime 
Minister, or ear-marked for the use of ‘‘Coaly”’ 
Liberalism. In other words, it would seem to involve the 
use of monies exchanged for private advancement and 
given to maintain a single career or to advantage one 
section of the Government which distributes these costly 
favors at the expense of the other. This sort of thing 
ought really to be probed. It involves an old dirty secret 
of politics, which seems to be becoming much dirtier. 

* * * 

Tue situation in China has so far solidified as to 
permit of the formation of a new Cabinet, in which 
Dr. W. W. Yen, at one time Chinese Minister in Berlin, 
becomes Premier, with the portfolio of foreign affairs. 
Dr. Wellington Koo was offered, and declined, the 
position of Foreign Minister, but it is still possible that 
after an interval he may relieve the Prime Minister of 
that responsibility if the new Government stands. The 
surprise among the Ministerial announcements is the 
appearance of the name of Wu Pei-fu as Minister for 
War. Wu is, of course, master of the whole situation. 
He has persuaded Li Yuan-hung to resume, ad interim at 
any rate, the Presidency of the Republic, which he was 
compelled to abandon in 1917, and it is he who has 
nominated Dr. Yen Prime Minister. Hitherto the 
victorious general has shown every sign of remaining the 
pure soldier and leaving politics to others. His decision 
to serve as War Minister may be taken as evidence of his 
determination to carry out the policy, for which both he 
and President Li Yuan-hung stand, of disbanding the 
superfiuous troops which keep China in a ferment. That, 
however, is no simple matter, for it means first finding 
money to cover their arrears of pay and then devising 
schemes of public works to give employment to men who 
would otherwise take the short and easy path to 
brigandage. 

* * * 

Meanwuite the military situation still gives rise to 
anxiety. The armistice concluded with Chang Tso-lin, 
who had been driven back to Shanhaikwan, where the 
Great Wall reaches the sea, has been broken by Chang 
in an obvious attempt to spring a treacherous surprise on 
Wu Pei-fu, who had decided to leave his Manchurian 
rival for the moment undisturbed. Heavy fighting is at 
present in progress, and the fragmentary news available 
give no indication of any result. But the odds are in 
Wu’s favor, and the result of Chang’s attack may be that 
instead of retaining control over Manchuria he will be 
eliminated altogether. Even so there will remain the 
problem of the South. Sun Yat-sen still cherishes mani- 
festly futile hopes of establishing himself in a controlling 
position, but there is no reason to believe that his 
effective authority extends more than a few miles round 
Canton, if, indeed, it is really established there. His 
military force is inconsiderable, though the precise inten- 
tions of his former lieutenant, Chen Chiung-ming, are 
not yet clear, But the rea] obstacle to consolidation is 
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the perpetually centrifugal tendency of the provinces. 
If once the Tuchuns would combine to support a reason- 
able Central Government, a scheme of provincial 
autonomy could be framed which would give China the 
semi-federal system which alone looks like meeting the 
needs of the case. But even that temporary measure of 
collaboration has been impossible to realize so far. 
* * * 

Ever since Genoa, where one of the few real gains 
was the cordiality of the relations established between 
this country and Italy, there has been vague talk of the 
creation of some closer tie between the two countries. 
This has now taken definite shape in the suggestion of 
what is specifically referred to as an alliance, which 
Signor Schanzer is said to be coming to this country to 
negotiate in the near future. Fortunately the idea thus 
thrown out appears to have no official authority behind it 
on either side, and in responsible Italian quarters any- 
thing in the nature of an alliance, or even whatever may 
be signified by a formal entente, is openly discoun- 
tenanced. In point of fact Signor Schanzer’s speech in 
the Italian Chamber after Genoa made it clear that what 
he had in view was simply a good understanding with 
Great Britain, divorced from any suggestion of a formal 
pact. On this side there can be no room for doubt or 
misunderstanding. The day for sectional alliances is 
past. In this particular case any such arrangement 
would immediately have its reflex in suspicion and 
antagonism on the part not only of France but of the 
Little Entente. Italy has apparently received from the 
Prime Minister an assurance of what amounts to the 
equivalent of most-favored nation treatment in relation 
to the Anglo-French oil compact of San Remo. Any 
arrangement Italy might suggest for a more intimate 
and systematic discussion of problems that concern the 
two countries would deserve every consideration. But 
a formal entente could result only in imperilling the 
harmony which now happily subsists. 

x * * 

Tue members of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union have accepted the inevitable. The ballot gave a 
decisive majority of thirty-six thousand in favor of 
signing the managerial rights memorandum, but the fact 
that forty thousand voted for the continuance of the 
struggle notwithstanding the bankrupt condition of the 
Union shows clearly enough that if the employers demand 
the full observance of the bond in the workshops, they 
will simply lay up a store of trouble for the future. What 
will probably happen, however, is that the many 
employers who have watched the progress of the lockout 
with anxious disapproval will ignore the memorandum, 
and maintain the old relationships with their workers. 
The boilermakers are still out, but circumstances will 
compel them to reconsider their rejection of the 
employers’ terms. The A.E.U. is faced with the heavy 
task of building up new funds. To have lost three and 
a half million pounds in two years—chiefly in the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefit throughout last year to 
a hundred thousand mombers—is a disaster rarely, if ever 
before, experienced by a trade union. One effect of the 
lockout may be to bring the craft unions in the industry 
closer together. It would be a misfortune if the cleavage 
between them and the general workers is allowed to 
continue. 

” * * 

On the not very adequate authority of a statement 
in the Berlin “ Freiheit,’’ so far unconfirmed from any 
other source, it is announced that Lenin is about to leave 
Moscow for a six-months’ course of treatment, and that 
his functions will in the meantime be discharged by a 





triumvirate, consisting of Rykoff, Kameneff, and Stalin. 
Other reports, less circumstantial, speak of the imminent 
disappearance of Lenin, and the members of the commis- 
sion to succeed him are variously given. It is no longer 
possible to discredit the reiterated and continuous state- 
ments emanating from Moscow itself, as well as from 
the Border States and other notorious centres of rumor, 
as to the state of Lenin’s health. With his permanent 
or temporary withdrawal from active politics a 
renewed and bitter struggle between the Right and Left 
Wings of the Communist Party seems inevitable. For 
the rest of the world the most important question may be 
what Trotsky will do with the Red Army. Deficient in 
equipment and ammunition, with no transport system 
worthy the name to supply it or give it mobility, the 
Russian Army is quite capable of inspiring those terrors 
which the Prime Minister finds it serviceable to exag- 
gerate. But it is always a possible engine of civil war. 
Ultimately the fundamental conservatism of the peasants 
must be one of the determining factors in Russia. But 
the peasants are in no position to assert themselves yet. 
*€ * * 


THE debate on the Cabinet Secretariat in the House 
on Tuesday night was a striking revelatien of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s attitude to the problem of administration. Here 
is a department which in two years has grown almost 
ninefold in numbers. Its functions, said Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, are merely to record Cabinet decisions and 
to convey them to the appropriate departments. The 
Prime Minister added that he did not know how previous 
Governments had done without such a remembrancer. 
But it cannot possibly take over one hundred feople to 
record and transmit Cabinet decisions. It is inevitable 
that the Secretariat should become the basis of a tradition 
external on the one hand to the tradition of Cabinet 
secrecy, and on the other to the individual Minister’s 
position as head of his department. No one, as Lord 
Eustace Percy pointed out, can fail to connect this new 
department with the virtual supersession by the Prime 
Minister of the Foreign Office. The co-ordination the 
Secretariat is supposed to secure arises through the moral 
unity of the Cabinet, and cannot be artificially imposed 
from without. The truth’is that the chief function 
served by this new dispensation is to exalt the 
Prime Minister’s office from that of “‘ first’’ Minister 
of the Crown to a power approaching that of an 
American President. A case can certainly be made out 
for an enlargement of the Prime Minister’s Secretariat. 
But this swollen suburb is an encroachment. 


* * * 


TuE public recognition of Sir H. A. Barker’s great 
services to surgery has failed to shame the narrowness of 
medical professionalism. The honor conferred upon him 
by the Crown naturally produced a demand that the 
expulsion of his medical assistant, Dr. Axham, from 
the Register of Practitioners be reversed. This demand 
produced only a protest from Lord Dawson of Penn 
(practically as representing the profession) against any 
such recognition as has been conferred. Undoubtedly, 
there is a very strong case against giving Sir H. A. 
Barker a medical degree ; there is none against reversing 
an infamous decision against Dr. Axham. He very 
honorably gave his assistance to a great manipulator, 
to whose brilliant work surgeon after surgeon of emi- 
nence has borne generous, and even grateful, testimony. 
The doctors would be the first to attack such pettiness in 
a trade union; they are the last to see it in a case 
which challenges their competence to maintain their own 
critical standards. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE WAY OUT OF FRENCH ISOLATION. 


Once again France, seeing a straight road towards a 
reparation settlement opening up, has planted across it 
the uncompromising sign “ No thoroughfare.’’ Ten days 
ago the fight between reason and intransigeance seemed 
to have been won. The Reparation Commission, with 
France alone dissenting, had decided to give the Bankers’ 
Committee carte blanche to develop its plans for the issue 
of an international loan to Germany, the chief profit of 
which would accrue to France. Three votes were cast 
for that proposition to one against it. But that one 
was, as has been said, the vote of France, and the 
“Temps ’’ and other organs hastened to point out with 
emphasis that while the minority vote represented 52 per 
cent. of the financial interests at stake, the majority 
spoke only for some 40 per cent. 

That argument proved fatally cogent. Confronted 
with it at the meeting at which they received the Repara- 
tion Commission’s resolution, the bankers decided there 
was nothing for it but to end their labors. In the words 
of the admirable report in which they summarized the 
results of their deliberations, ‘‘ the committee consider 
that a favorable atmosphere is essential to the successful 
flotation of a loan,’’ and “ the known difference of opinion 
among members of the Reparation Commission as to the 
limits of the Committee’s mandate has for the time 
being created an atmosphere unfavorable to such an 
issue.’’ The committee accordingly adjourned sine die 
on June 10th, leaving the reparation problem no further 
advanced than it was when M. Poincaré was rattling his 
sword and clamoring of sanctions on the eve of May 31st. 
It is still uncertain what the effect will be in Germany, 
but it may be observed that the international loan was, 
by the German Note of May 30th, made a condition not 
of the payment of the monthly instalments fixed at 
Cannes, but of the restriction of the floating debt 
required by the Reparation Commission. Measures to 
that end are still under discussion both in Berlin and in 
Paris, and there seems reason to hope that till the partial 
moratorium expires at the end of December any further 
crisis may be averted. 

Meanwhile, the report of the Bankers’ Committee 
remains on record as by far the sanest and weightiest 
official document yet issued in relation to the reparation 
problem. Men like Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Dr. Vissering, 
and Sir Robert Kindersley, speaking simply as practical 
financiers, uninfluenced by either sentimental or political 
considerations, have laid down a series of propositions 
which, though they may be set aside for the moment 
through the persistency of France’s belief in the impos- 
sible, must inevitably form the criterion by which any 
future reparation scheme will be judged. Apart from 
the dictum already quoted as to the necessity for a favor- 
able atmosphere for the issue of a loan, the bankers 
insist repeatedly in varying language that an essential 
condition of successful flotation is the conclusion of a 
permanent reparation settlement. “ Investors in some of 
the most important countries would find no real attrac- 
tion in a loan to Germany which was not calculated to 
promote a permanent settlement of the reparations 
‘problem.’’ “ An essential condition is the removal of the 
present uncertainty regarding the reparations problem.”’ 
-A third point, contributed apparently by Mr. Pierpont 


Morgan, is that American bankers and investors’ could . 





be interested in the purchase of German obligations, but 
only if such a loan were at the unanimous request, and 
for the benefit, of the Allied nations. 

Finally—and here is the measure of the folly of 
France—the bankers declare specifically that provided 
the necessary conditions for a revival of Gern.an credit 
can be realized, substantial loans could be floated in all 
the principal markets of the world. The raising of such 
substantial loans has been definitely and decisively 
vetoed by France, and in imposing that prohibition she 
has alienated the public opinion of every country in the 
world. Even Belgium twice deserted her in three days, 
once when M. Delacroix voted on the Reparation Com- 
mission in favor of extending the bankers’ terms of 
reference, and again when, in his official capacity of 
chairman of the Bankers’ Committee, he signed the 
report of that committee, from which the French 
representative, M. Sergent, officially dissented. 

There are signs that this isolation, coinciding as it 
does with a simultaneous difference of opinion between 
France and the rest of Europe over the Hague discus- 
sions, is causing some apprehension at Paris. For once 
the French Press is sober. It is carefully explained 
that M. Poincaré has decided to send experts to 
The Hague after all in order to avoid any emphasis 
on French isolation, and earnest hopes are expressed that 
the Premier’s talk with Mr. Lloyd George on Monday 
will clear up many differences, perhaps even that regard- 
ing the international loan. Altogether, though the 
bankers have found it impossible to continue their task 
at present, they have registered a heavy claim on public 
gratitude, and have themselves done much to create that 
favorable atmosphere the absence of which they found 
it necessary to deplore. 

But lamentable and disastrous as France’s attitude 
has proved, it is possible at least to understand her 
motives. She was asked by the bankers—not in as 
many words, because the matter never got that far, 
but by clear implication—to sacrifice a substantial 
part of the debt owed her by Germany. No figures were 
mentioned by the committee, but it is unlikely that the 
recommended total would have exceeded 50 milliard gold 
marks, out of which France, under existing agreements, 
would have drawn 26 milliards, against the 68 of which 
she has a theoretical expectation under the scheme of 
May, 1921. Against that forgiveness of debt on her 
part, France has been asking very plainly, and is fully 
entitled to ask, what in turn is to be forgiven her. She 
has a heavy war debt which she cannot pay. She has 
been warned that the interest which has hitherto been 
suspended may be required at any moment hereafter. 
She has necessarily disbursed large sums for the recon- 
struction of her devastated areas. Her franc, which has 
so far never fallen to much below half its value as against 
sterling, is on the verge of a crash. If it is true, as Mr. 
Lloyd George declared in the House of Commons three 
weeks ago, that no British Government could tell the 
country that it had remitted debt due to it without 
securing any indulgence from its own creditors, then it 
is impossible for M. Poincaré to tell France that while 
America and Britain are still standing out for payment, 
he has consented to reduce French expectations from 
Germany by 50 per cent. or more. 

That material point was fully present to the minds 
of the bankers. Nothing in their report is more sugges- 
tive, or may prove more significant in the future, than 
the passages in which they deal with the question of 
inter-Allied indebtedness. They fully realized, they are 
studious to explain, that countries concerned in consider- 


‘ing the effect of a redvction in German payments would 
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necessarily have in mind their own external indebtedness, 
and that though such questions were outside the purview 
of the committee, it “ cannot ignore the fact that in the 
minds of those who consider only adjustments of repara- 
tions obligations they are bound to be discussed, and that 
they are among the factors in the problem of securing 
Allied agreement, which they consider one of the 
essential conditions of a loan to Germany.’’ Under their 
terms of reference and the circumstances of their appoint- 
ment the bankers could not have gone nearer the plain 
and sane recommendation that the way to a reparation 
settlement should be made smooth by a total or sub- 
stantial remission of France’s war debts. That recom- 
mendation is obviously directed to two addresses, 
America and Great Britain. Of America nothing can 
be said with advantage, or if it can it must be left for 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan to say it. Suggestions from this 
side of the Atlantic have simply the effect on the present 
Congress of confirming it in its resolution to lift no straw 
of the burden of European debt to America. It could be 
wished that that fact were better appreciated in France. 

But the French war debt to this country is a matter 
that can be dealt with here and now. It amounts 
roughly to £550,000,000. Mr. Lloyd George asserts that 
the country would never consent to remit such a debt 
while our own obligations to the United States 
remain undiminished. That is a matter of opinion, 
and there are many signs which point to the opposite 
conclusion. If such remission meant that the permanent 
reparation settlement, rightly declared by the Bankers’ 
Committee to be essential, could be achieved, the apparent 
sacrifice would be the soundest of sound business—to put 
it on no higher ground. All other debts due from allies, 
from Italy in, particular, would have, of course, to be 
subject to the same partial or total remission. But what 
in any case are the expectations of repayment, even from 
France? To put it at the highest they are obviously and 
necessarily dependent in France’s case on her exaction of 
reparation payments from Germany. That being so, 
there is no practical objection, and there are the 
greatest possible practical advantages, in transferring 
from France to this country part of the contingent 
expectation, such as it is, of payment by Germany. 

At least two feasible proposals on these lines have at 
different times been advanced. One is the well-known 
Horne-Blackett scheme, under which the present repara- 
tion balance of 110 milliard gold marks would be divided 
into two sections of 65 and 45 milliards respectively (the 
former sum being equal to the total of inter-Allied 
indebtedness), and payment for that portion would not be 
demanded unless and until Allied creditors pressed their 
Allied debtors for payment. The disadvantage of that 
project is that for its full success it depends on the con- 
currence of America, which is not at present forthcoming, 
and there is therefore more to be said for the simple 
expedient of allowing France to pay her debt to us out 
of her share of the unmarketable German C bonds, which 
are at present lying, to a value of 82 milliards of gold 
marks, in the vaults of the Reparation Commission. 
The bonds would be cancelled forthwith. Italy 
must, of course, be accorded the same privilege, con- 
ditionally in each case on a substantial sacrifice of the 
claims of those countries on Germany. Sooner or lat’r, 
as the Bankers’ Committee is plainly convinced, that or 
some similar solution must of necessity be adopted. It is 
the part of statesmanship to anticipate the inevitable, 
not be driven by it. There is one condition. If France 
wants relief, she must pay for it, and pay in the currency 
of peace. It is for British statesmanship to offer her that 
relief as the price of her withdrawal from the Rhineland. 





THE LABOR DEBACLE. 

THE issue of the struggle in the engineering industry waa 
never in doubt. No army has ever gone into battle with 
defeat staring it so implacably in the face. The miners 
had everything against them, and they lost disastrously. 
But the engineers were in still worse plight, for the 
employers had been able to divide the A.E.U. from the 
forty-seven other unions that share with it the represen- 
tation of the workers in the shops. In the end this was 
the decisive argument for peace. The engineers had 
spent their funds, and they were face to face with all 
the disadvantages that come from fighting on a falling 
market. But there was a yet more powerful reason, for 
if they had remained out any longer questions of demar- 
cation and dilution that affect their vital interests would 
have been settled to their prejudice in their absence. It 
is difficult to imagine a situation in which the facts to 
which the workers had to submit were more overpowering 
or more unanswerable. 

The history of the dispute reflects little credit on 
the employers, whose representative, Sir Allan Smith, 
proved as reckless and as provocative in his tactics as 
any Bolshevik. One would suppose from his conduct 
that he had brought to this problem a perfectly raw and 
inexperienced mind, and that he knew nothing of the 
history of industrial disputes. He used the tactical 
strength of his position not in the service of a genuine 
peace, but for the satisfaction of giving a knock-out 
blow. It is incredible that any man in his 
position should not have realized the difference 
between the kind of peace which makes co-operation 
possible and the kind that lasts just so long as the other 
side is unable to upset it. Sir Allan Smith deliberately 
chose the second, and the industry will now reap the 
consequences. But if Sir Allan Smith has shown himself 
a man of short and narrow views, the conspicuous 
mistakes of the engineers are another illustration of the 
trade union weakness on which trade union leaders have 
been reflecting for some time. The main facts tell their 
own tale. The original proposals of the employers were 
submitted to the Executive of the A.E.U. last November. 
Those proposals were not congenial, and if the engineers 
had been in a position to resist effectively, they would 
have been resisted from the first. But the executive and 
the organizing district delegates, with the facts of the 
situation before them, recommended the unions to accept 
them rather than fight in circumstances that made defeat 
certain. A ballot was taken, and a very small proportion 
of the engineers took the trouble to vote. The result was 
rejection, and Sir Allan Smith, revealing the governing 
idea behind his tactics, declared that now that the 
struggle had begun, the employers were going to “ place 
the industry on a sound economic basis,’’ and to review 
wage and working conditions at a moment, of course, 
most unfavorable to the workers. The employers, after 
locking out the A.E.U., threatened the other forty-seven 
unions with a lock-out. On a ballot these unions also 
rejected the ultimatum. At this point a strong 
mediatory committee came on the scene and tried to save 
the workers from the defeat that seemed certain. They 
failed, and the lock-out became general. The Govern- 
ment, which had been blamably slow to act, now 
appointed a Court of Inquiry under the Industrial 
Courts Act, and, after the Court had reported, the 
employers invited the unions to a further conference, 
and new proposals were submitted to a ballot. Of the 
forty-seven unions, all except two accepted, and thus the 
A.E.U. would have been isolated if they had still held 
out. 

Two facts stand out in this history. One is the 
rejection in the first instance of the advice of the execu- 
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tive ; the other is the very small proportion of the workers 
who went to the ballot. The second fact is attributed in 
some quarters to general despondency due to unemploy- 
ment; it is argued that great numbers were out of work 
and that they thought it would make very little differ- 
ence to them whether there was a lock-out or not. This 
may be the explanation, but it does not alter the serious- 
ness of the symptom. The chief difficulty that confronts 
trade union leaders is the refusal of the rank-and-file 
unionist to take his union politics as seriously as 
he takes his amusements. We notice that Mr. Bower- 
man said last week that one union had lost as many as 
100,000 of its members in the last few months. We 
fancy that if the truth were known, almost all unions 
have suffered since the war from the large increase in 
their numbers, which has meant a large increase of trade 
unionists who will take what they can get from the union 
but will not occupy their minds with an intelligent 
interest in its problems. The engineers are skilled men, 
with a long trade union history, and are not new to its 
problems. If it is difficult to get their rank and file to 
follow trade union problems closely, what can be expected 
from the unions that represent general labor? These 
unions have all been plunged into a desperately difficult 
situation with the slump in industry and the general 
European collapse. To steer a wise course in these con- 
ditions demands far-sighted leadership and an educated 
and attentive rank and file. The two go together. Men 
and women who take only a spasmodic interest in their 
trade unions are not helpful critics or steady followers. 
They do not understand the difficulties of a problem ; 
they are suspicious of leaders who urge moderation, while 
showing none of that sustained interest that keeps leaders 
up to the mark. Consequently they are at a great 
disadvantage in their struggles, and they suffer one 
defeat after another. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Hodges, Mr. Hender- 
son, and other Labor leaders are inclined to favor some 
plan for a ten years’ truce. No doubt they feel that if 
workers are going to run their heads against every stone 
wall, and if industry is to be at the mercy of those short- 
sighted employers who think they have a chance of 
tricking the trade unions, other parts of the country 
will relapse into the condition of the mining districts of 
South Wales. In one of these districts near Cardiff, 
according to a statement made at a conference at Trede- 
gar on Monday, 13,000 people out 16,500 are on the 
rates. Nor is it only in South Wales that the great 
mining industry has been reduced by the blunders of the 
Government, the employers, and the Miners’ Federation 
to the condition of a sweated trade. It is not easy to 
see how such a plan could be arranged or how it could 
work. Before the war there was an arrangement in the 
shipbuilding trade by which employers agreed not to 
demand a reduction of more than 5 per cent., and the 
workers not to demand an increase of more than 5 per 
cent., at one time, with an agreed interval between such 
application. The Brooklands Agreement in the cotton 
industry was another attempt to modify the risks of 
friction and to guarantee a certain stability. Whether 
some such arrangement is possible amid the passions and 
resentments of the industrial world to-day, one cannot 
say. In any case, there is much to be said for reviving 


the plan of a National Industria] Parliament on the lines 
suggested by the National Industrial Conference in 1919. 
The moral of the successive disasters that have overtaken 
the trade unions is that the unions stand to gain by 











any arrangement that gives them time to organize or to 
educate their forces. From the moment that the trade 
unions came to represent not the most enlightened, or 
the most self-conscious, or the most active-minded worker, 
but the mass of the working population, this need became 
much more acute, To-day it is the first need of the 
unions as it is the first need of the nation. 





THE PATHOLOGY OF CRIME. 


Tue storm of protest against the reprieve of Ronald True 
is of curiously composite origin. First come the excited 
persons who are alarmed at “the crime wave,’’ and see 
in hanging the appropriate remedy. Perhaps there is a 
crime wave. It would be strange if the civilized world, 
having abandoned itself for five years to collective 
killing, did not find in the personal instruments of this 
killing a diminished respect for human life in their after 
years. The crime-wavists would, however, take a purely 
objective view of crime and, ignoring all nice distinctions 
of responsibility, “stamp it out.’’ For them the 
reprieve is an act of weak leniency that will 
prolong the wave. So stamp it out! More 
numerous are those who think True ought to have 
been hanged because Jacoby was. For their mentality 
two wrongs make one right. This irrelevancy is, perhaps, 
rightly regarded as a natural feeling for consistency. It 
is vain to plead that the two cases are distinct and have 
no more bearing upon one another than one cast of the 
dice has upon the next. That is not the way the public 
mind works. Most of the popular clamor against True’s 
reprieve came from a sense of unjust discrimination, and 
a suspicion that this discrimination was based on class 
distinction. The public was really shocked by the 
execution of the boy Jacoby, in defiance of the recom- 
mendation of the jury and the evidence of lack 
of premeditation, and this shock found sudden 
vent when True was unexpectedly reprieved. The 
real grievance here was the execution of Jacoby, con- 
verted by an intelligible, though irrational, turn of 
passion into a demand for the life of True. The suspicion 
that True got off because he was well connected, or, more 
correctly, that Jacoby’s mind was not properly explored 
because he was poor and friendless, has a possible 
element of truth, not entirely removed by the successful 
defence of the reprieve of True. But Mr. Shortt’s 
explanation of his action in the latter case was com- 
pletely satisfactory. He proved conclusively that 
the medical evidence at the trial and the suggestion 
of the judge left him no option but to institute a 
medical inquiry, and that the result of that inquiry 
placed upon him a statutory obligation to reprieve 
the convict. The medical evidence did not, indeed, 
establish the responsibility of True at the time when 
the murder took place, but held him to be insane at 
the time when their inquiry was held, and Mr. Shortt 
rightly maintained that it was against the usage of three 
hundred years to execute an insane person. 

An issue of wider importance stands out in the 
discussion to which the case has given vent. A certain 
rift is displayed between the legal and the medical mind 
as regards responsibility for criminal actions. Mr. 
Justice Avory gave blunt expression to the legal view 
when he objected to the revision of verdicts being left 
“to the discretion of experts in Harley Street,’”’ and 
appended his obiter dictum that “ the only real deterrent 
to crime is the certainty that the appropriate penalty 
will follow on its commission.’’ But a judge is not 
always, or maybe often, a logician. Here the word 
“ appropriate ’’ is pure question begging. For if the 
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convict True were an insane person, either at the time of 
the commission of the crime or at the time of the medical 
inquiry, the penalty is not ‘‘ appropriate.’’ Mr. Justice 
Avory presumably means that the jury’s veraict should 
be taken as final, and should not be subject to revision 
afterwards by the Home Secretary, either acting on his 
own initiative or after a medical inquiry. But is it 
reasonable that the delicate question of sanity and 
responsibility. should be decided by a jury of plain men 
on such evidence as can be brought forward at a trial, 
and that their decision should be irrevocable? On broad 
grounds of humanity the jury system stands firm. But 
where sanity is seriously in question, expert alienists, 
making a careful inquiry in an impartial atmosphere, 
are better judges than a dozen men in a box. 

But we suspect that most of those who approve the 
firmness and commonsense of Mr. Justice Avory are 
moved, as he appears to be, by a fear lest medical 
authority should introduce into legal procedure doctrines 
of moral responsibility which will soften justice and 
encourage crime. The doctrine of uncontrollable 
impulse has not, indeed, been excluded utterly from legal 
consideration, but it has never won clear recognition in 
our courts. Putting the matter in lay language, it has 
been held by general consent that if a prisoner knew what 


he was doing and also knew that it was wrong, he had | 


all the responsibility necessary to establish personal guilt. 
The alienist position, that a man may know that he is 
doing wrong and yet may be unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to do it, is slow of acceptance, either with the legal 
profession or the lay public. Several of our editorial 
writers confidently assert that the admission of such a 
view is a denial of free-will, and seize the occasion for 
a general attack upon the dangerous teaching of modern 
psychology. Now this is mere foolishness. All 
thoughtful people know that responsibility is a matter 
of degree, and that the tendency to crime is in some cases 
a definitely pathological condition. The settlement of 
degrees of responsibility is doubtless difficult and uncer- 





tain. But we cannot rightly refuse the task in the case of 
criminals which we do and must undertake in the case 
of certifying for insanity apart from crime. It is not 
disputed that homicidal mania exists, and that in some 
cases it is quite compatible with otherwise reasonable 
conduct. A homicidal maniac may in some sense be held 
to know that he is committing a crime, and yet may be 
impelled irresistibly to commit it. To deny this, because 
its admission introduces an element of uncertainty into 
the punishment of crime, appears to us sheer unreason. 

The rough and ready way of dealing with crimes, 
which disregards all evidence of moral states, has never 
yet succeeded as a deterrent of crime, nor is it reasonable 
that it should. The certainty of penalty, which Mr. 
Justice Avory desiderates as the first condition of justice, 
would mean the execution of many insane persons, 
especially in these times of widespread mental disorder. 
The notion that an automatic hanging, which disregards 
all exact scrutiny of mental condition, will do anything to 
stop crime is only one more facet of the fallacy of force. 
The vision of criminals escaping wholesale by simulating 
imsanity is simply grotesque for all who know how difficult 
successful simulation is. The scientific attitude towards 
crime is not to be compared with sentimental humani- 
tarianism. It may be held an open question whether 
confirmed criminals and hopeless lunatics should not be 
committed to a lethal chamber. We should decide that 
question in the negative because we know of no tribunal 
to which so delicate and yet so awful a responsibility 
could be entrusted. And we prefer the safer, if less 
popular conclusion that persons convicted of homicidal 
mania should not to be loosed again upon an unsuspecting 
public. But to apply penalties with a total disregard to 
the physical, mental, and moral condition of the persons 
upon whom they are inflicted is an offence against réason, 
justice, and humanity. The outcry for savage punish- 
ment is simply one more evidence of the hardening of 
the moral arteries—the spiritual schlerosis—which is a 
legacy of the Great War. 





! 








THE ASSAULT 


By EDMUND 


Ir is bad form, apparently, among mountaineers to talk 
of the conquest of Everest as impossible. There must be 
no deféatists among the members of the Alpine Club or. 
the Royal Geographical Society, least of all among the 
Mount Everest Committee. The attack on the mountain 
is in the nature of a campaign, and any expression of 
disbelief in the ultimate victory, if not this year, then 
another, would amount to a breach of discipline. It is 
natural under the circumstances that the pioneers of last 
year’s reconnaissance should write hopefully of the 
chances of success.* Doubt or discouragement would never 
do. Yet reading between the lines one feels that they do 
not really believe that the ascent is feasible. Colonel 
Howard Bury’s account of the camp at 20,000 feet, and 
Mr. Leigh Mallory’s description of the ascent to 
23,000 feet on the north-east face, the highest point 
reached by the party last. year, are not encouraging. 
One’s sense of the insuperable difficulties is not 
diminished, and the pious hopes interspersed through the 
narrative and in Colonel Younghusband’s preface and 
Professor Norman Collie’s appendix reada little like 





By Colonel Howara 
(Arnold, 


** Mount Everest: The Reconnaissance, 1921." 
Bury and other members of the Mount Everest Expedition, 
95s.) 








ON EVEREST. 


CANDLER. 


axioms of the spirit, an adopted creed, becoming, if not 
essential, in the homme d’avant garde. 

Colonel Younghusband we know to be a visionary 
where the “ heart of Nature ’’ is concerned, especially in 
his diagnosis of the relations between men and moun- 
tains, though one does not forget the shrewd, practical 
common sense he displayed in the face of political difi- 
culties the other side of the Himalayas. As high priest 
of the Everest movement his will-tobelieve is almost 
sacerdotal. Professor Norman Collie is equally confident. 
And when the President of the Alpine Club, who is also 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, says that man can live and 
move and even elimb at an altitude of 29,000 feet, the 
man.in the street or on the mountain-side must listen to 
him with respect. Professor Norman Collie was with 
Mummery and Bruce on Nanga Parbat, and is as much 
at home in a laboratory as in a Mummery tent above the 
permanent snow line in the Himalayas, as familiar with 
the properties of oxygen as with the conditions at high 
altitudes that make breathing difficult. He believes that 
the summit of Everest is accessible, but that it can only 
be reached through the inspiration of oxygen. Colonel 
Howard Bury does not think the idea of climbing in a 
gas mask very pleasant or feasible. To our mind, gas 
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would certainly spoil the geniality of the sport, quite 
apart from all S atisiieal inhibitions. Wordsworth, we 
may be sure, would not have approved of a gas attack on 
Everest, and we do not believe that Colonel Young- 
husband is really reconciled in his heart to the profana- 
tion of the goddess. Still, if the sanctions of science are 
called in to support the adventure, it is illogical that “7 
of the aids or rites of science should be neglected. e 
have an idea that the climbing party are Sg 
amicably, of course—as to the gas question. Mr. Leig 
Mallory foresees transport difficulties. He does not 
believe the apparatus can ever be carried high enought to 
be of any use in the last lap of the ascent, and one one 
one detects a certain relief in his assurance which wil 
have the sympathy of all Alpinists who would welcome 
a return to the pre-Ypres days of mountaineering. 

We should like to hear what experiments, if any, 
have been made with oxygen, but this is a point on which 
the several contributors are silent. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Kellas, who died at Khamba Jong last year, was the only 
member of the expedifion with the technical experience 
needed for the tests. Even Professor Norman Collie, 
whose appreciation of the reconnaissance at the end of 
the volume is a gem of compactness, gives us no data. 
One would think that there is always the danger of the 
oxygen giving out at an altitude at which no resources 
to restore respiration could be drawn from the air. And 
then there is the dead incubus of weight to be considered. 
The apparatus, a contraption of four cylinders, weighs 
close on thirty pounds, a burden which to a man 
struggling for breath at 25,000 feet would seem, to the 
unscientific climber at any rate, prohibitive. Few moun- 
taineers would care to be saddled with it. One is glad 
to hear that Mr. Leigh Mallory and his two companions 
reached their proud eminence of 26,800 feet unencum- 
bered. This probably means that the tax on the transport 
in getting the equipment up to the 25,000 feet eamp was, 
as Mr. Mallory predicted last year, too great. Something 
would have to be left behind, and one may be quite sure 
that it would not be the fuel or the Primus stcve or the 
Mummery tent. On the other hand, it may have been 
the climbers and not the coolies who found the contrap- 
tions of science insupportable. A more optimistic view, 
which seems to be prevalent, is that the magnificent 
burst of May 21st when the climbers reached 26,800 feet 
was merely a preliminary canter in the nature of a 
reconnaissance, and that the oxygen has been held in 
reserve for the final effort. 

Twenty-six thousand eight hundred feet is 
probably a greater advance towards the conquest of the 
earth’s summit than most of us expected. Yet Everest 
is likely to endure a long siege. The odds are on the 
mountain. ‘Only two thousand odd feet more to 
climb,’’ one hears, and Mr. Leigh Mallory has written 
that the slope on the north-east shoulder is easy from the 
23,000 feet camp up to an elevation close on 28,000 feet. 
But even supposing that no physical obstacle in the 
Alpinists’ sense of the word bars the way, that the 
weather conditions are perfect, still air and firm snow, 
that all the equipment needed to restore vitality has been 
willingly deposited in the 25,000 feet camp by coolies, 
Martians or supermen, out of whom the offending Adam 
has been whipped or wheedled, and that no accident or 
collapse involves the whole party in retreat, even so there 
remains the last 1,000 or 1,200 feet, steep and jagged, 
in an atmosphere in which we have no evidence from 
experience that a man could walk round a billiard table, 

much less climb a flight of stairs. The miracle of meta- 
bolism, the physiological reconstitution, we are asked to 
believe, is to be worked by the little red corpuscles of the 





blood, provided they are properly fed, the carriers of 
oxygen from the air. 

Thus the Pundits. But we are frankly sceptical. 
Still it does not matter much whether the summit is 
reached or not. Whatever the result, we should learn in 
the next few days all there is to know about man’s 
endurance in high places. And it is a splendid adven- 
ture, well worth the physical and spiritual tissue 
exhausted in it, though folk, no doubt, will be found ta 
cavil at the expenditure and demand a balance-sheet of 
the scientific results. The book put together by the 
members of last year’s expedition, more especially the 
maps and illustrations, makes us envious. Colonel 
Howard Bury has told his story simply, with evident 


enjoyment, though little comment. His descriptions of 


the first lap in the journey to Khamba Jong by Phari 


will awaken nostalgia in the members of the Tibet 
Expedition of 1904. They will recall those elusive wild 
asses and the Tibetan gazelle. distorted by 
the shimmering distance. The beauties o 
valley and the Tuna plain have been lovi 
Colonel Howard Bury has been able to communicate his 
joy in the flowers ; there is hardly a page in which one does 
not find a description of some primula or rhododendron. 
Since the days of the Tibet Mission the Chinese official 
has disappeared ; the old wall built as a barrier across 
the valley at Yatung has fallen into ruins; even Phari 
Jong has lost a good deal of its medievalism through 
contact with people who live in the twentieth century. 
As a consequence, the genus of tout has arisen, and the 
traveller is exploited at Phari as in tourist-ridden lands 
.by truculent and sophisticated middlemen. Elsewhere 
the Tibetans are still simple, cheery, godfearing, respon- 
siye, hospitable. Tibetan coolies, of course, like other 
porters in the West as in the East, still throw down their 
loads, jibbing at the physical incubus our ideals impose 
on them, a burden unalleviated by the ardors of the 
spirit. If it were bricks for a chosten or a mant wall they 
were carrying up, or if it were any service to the local 
Rinpoche or the goddess of the mountain that was 
demanded of them, one might expect them to advance 
our base camp another 2,000 feet. As it is, they have 
shown remarkable qualities of endurance, and one may 


‘depend on General Bruce to apply the gentlest, firmest, 
and most effective stimulus. 


No one knows better how to 
humor the Asiatic. Mr. Leigh Mallory, who gives us the 
story of the reconnaissance, is terse and human-and never 
tedious. He tells us exactly what we want to know. 


the mirage in 
f the Chumbi 
ngly reflected. 


’ Next spring, when the sequel to this volume appears, we 


may look for the most moving story in the literature of 
mountaineering. 





A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, THuRsDAY. 

Tue revelations in the “ Manchester Guardian ”’ as 
to Lord Grey’s share in the negotiations of the spring of 
1914 seem to me rather serious. Their importance, so far 
as Lord Grey is concerned, does indeed rest on Izvolsky’s 
word, and he may have been a false reporter, as well as 
a dangerous and unscrupulous intriguer. But the word- 
ing of the dispatches is very precise; they are all 
addressed to Sazonoff, the Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and their purport is in exaet agreement with 
Sazonoff’s one rejoinder. Briefly, they picture 4 
Russian attempt, with French backing, to draw England 
into a Triple Alliance, in which Russia and France would 
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stand with us as military and naval partners, pledged as 
Italy and Austria were pledged to Germany. Izvolsky’s 
account is that substantially he succeeded, so far as Lord 
Grey was concerned. He found Grey “ fully prepared’ 
to conclude with Russia agreements similar to’ those 
between England and France, admitting Mr. Asquith’s 
objections to a closer rapprochement with Russia; and 
offering to set to work to overcome them. The usual 
methods were to be adopted. All the military and naval 
agreements were to be communicated, and the political 
action to be concerted in harmony with them. 


I supposr this tremendous move towards men whom 
we now know to be gravely, if-not fatally, responsible for 
the outbreak of war, was verbally consistent with Lord 
Grey’s denial of any binding relationship with Russia. 
Formally, no doubt, we were not bound. But the truth 
would seem to be that while Lord Grey was morally 
pledged to France, he stood very nearly in the same 
relationship with Russia. When I read the famous 
White Book on which Grey’s fame as a peace-statesman 


rests, I searched it in vain for one thing for which I was 


looking. That was proof of peace-pressure on Russia. 
Was this pressure withheld because Grey was in fact 
deeply committed to joint action with the Government 
of the Tsar? Or was it exercised and rebuffed? And 
what, pray, was the issue of those further démarches of 
Grey with his reluctant colleagues which he promised 
Izvolsky to undertake? I cannot imagine a sharper 
commentary on the Asquith letter to the “ Guardian.”’ 
Liberalism. has a right to be closely inquisitorial of the 
policy of these slippery, tragic pacts with Continental 
military Powers. 


Ir strikes me as unfortunate that the argument 
against the Prime Minister’s Secretariat should be put 
in the wrong way. Pace the elder statesmen, it is a good 
thing that the Cabinet has now a competent report of 
its meetings in place of the slippery memory of an elderly 
gentleman who could always say what he liked, and 
forget as much as suited him ; and that this record should 
be handed on from one Ministry to another. That and 
the keeping of a formal clearing-house of. policy 
do constitute some check on such statesmanship as 
that of 1914, when more.than half the Cabinet had no 
idea what the other and smaller fraction had committed 
the country to in the way of war relationships. The 
trouble about Mr. George’s Secretariat is' that it has 
become a kind of Prime Minister’s Foreign Office. ““ Who 
wrote the dispatch on the Russian question?’’ I asked, 
thinking to recognize in its clear-pointed argument some- 
thing of the old Salisbury vim and style. “Lord 
Balfour, I suppose?’’ “Not at all,’’ replied a well- 
posted friend. “ Probably ——,’’ naming a leading 
member of the Secretariat. But do we keep a gigantic 
organism like the Foreign Office—a polypus with a feeler 
in every corner of the globe—only for an active little 
animal like the Secretariat to supersede it whenever the 
Prime Minister takes one of his numerous walks abroad ? 
Between the two Foreign Offices the policy of England is 
bound to be a wobbling and a two-faced thing, while 
Mr. George acquires a power unsuited to the Constitu- 
tion, capricious and irregular in its nature, and exercised 
without adequate study or mental equipment. Mr. 
George wants one thing; Lord Curzon another? Then 


let the honest rule of English government prevail, and | 
one or the other Minister go, or, remaining, accept a picture of a Germany overrun or morally over-awed by 





common ‘policy, and maintain a single, authoritative 
organ of it. But these sub-Ministries of the household 
of Downing Street are no better than Louis XI.’s barber 
and astrologer, or George III.’s Bute. They demoralize 
Ministers, and are the recurring and warning note of 
personal rule. 


I conress to rejoicing a little over the failure of the 
True campaign. Mr. Shortt’s defence was obvious. The 
facts of the case, the evidence of the jury,-the recommen- 
dation of the Court of Appeal, all forced him to resort 
to a medical inquiry. That tribunal met and came to 
@ unanimous decision. Mr. Shortt had then to decide 
whether he could order the hanging of a lunatic. He 
would have been a moral criminal if he had failed to see 
the road that law, duty, and common sense pointed out. 
A good proportion of the shriekers who led the Press into 
one of its habitual aberrations from honest thinking and 
right decision would have abused him, as they abuse him 
now. None the less, he would have outraged the law and 
the feeling of civilized mankind. The case was a 
difficult one in one respect alone. True, an unspeakable 
scoundrel, seems to have been legally sane when he com- 
mitted the deed. Unless the doctors are in a conspiracy of 
lying or a welter of self-delusion, he soon afterwards over- 
stepped the borderland into insanity. The sole question 
then was not whether such a murderer deserved hanging 
—of course he did, ten times over—but whether English 
law sanctioned the State killing of a madman. Mr. 
Shortt said that for three hundred years—i.e., the whole 
period during which reason has counted in the adminis- 
tration of our legal system— it did not. There is nothing 
more to say. For the public doubtless there was an 
excuse. They were enraged at the character of True’s 
crime, and scented some moral difference between the 
Home Secretary’s attitude to him and his treatment of 
Jacoby, which is possible though not proven. 


But look at the stuff which went for argument. True 
was being shielded because he was the son of a titled 
woman. He was not the son of a particular titled 
person? Well, he must be the son of another with a 
similar name or a different one. A murderer of eighteen, 
of whom it was not alleged that he was mad, had been 
allowed to die (I think mistakenly). Therefore, as this 
boy was not the son of a titled person, the Home Office 
let him hang, while opening both ears to True’s alleged 
mother and connections. A hanging judge tells us that 
the criminal law will go to rack and ruin if the experts 
of Harley Street are allowed to influence it, in place, I 
suppose, of the amateurs of the Old Bailey, who sentence 
hundreds of men whose characters they do not know to 
live thousands of years in places they have never been 
inside of. So down with the man who has given a life- 
time to thought on a subject, and up with the sentimen- 
talist who has just heard of it, or the editor on the pounce 
for a lively column for his latest “ extra special.’’ 


I pon’? quite know whether to applaud or te smile 
at Lord Northcliffe’s description of the Rhineland as 
the “embodiment of peace,’’ and of that regrettable 
absence of German police which makes the Rhinelander 
sigh for the return of the Prussians. There is nothing 
peculiar to the Rhineland in this; Lord Northcliffe has 
only to step over the border to Frankfort in order to 
remark the same phenomenon there. A little out of 
drawing perhaps with the “Times’s’’ more familiar 
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the Junkers, their backyards stuffed with machine-guns. 
But the Rhineland ‘‘ an embodiment of peace ’’! Where 


were Lord Northcliffe’s alert eyes and ears? Mine at 
least were a little oppressed, by day and by night, with 
the marches, parades, and warlike ceremonial, with the 
rattling drums and squeaking fifes of the French colored 
army of occupation. Not much ‘‘ peace,’’ physical or 
moral, there. And little else, so far as I could discover, 
than an insulting parade of force, designed to cow a 
beaten population and lower them in their own eyes 
through the presence, in authority, of hordes of half- 
savage mercenaries, trained on their soil, and taught to 
flaunt it in their holy places. Lord Northcliffe has his 
faults, but he is not a pedant or a fool ; and when he drops 
the robes and incense of the anti-Hun mage, can report 
the facts about Germany as well as any man. Then why 
shut his eyes to the obvious truth about the Rhine 
occupation ! 

Sunt lachryme. Read, those of you who have known 
sorrow, or on whom Nature has bestowed the doubtful 
gift of a sympathetic heart, the tale of the sufferings of 
Leo Tolstoy and his wife, as told (in part) in the Coun- 
tess’s brief autobiography, now translated into English by 
Mr. Woolf and Mr. Koteliansky, and published by the 
Hogarth Press. The autobiography is a sad affair, 
poorly written, and apparently extorted from the 
Countess by a pertinacious publisher. But it is a tale of 
the heart. Read it with Tolstoy’s last letters, describing 
the tortures he endured during his last days at Yasnaya 
Polyana at the hands of this loving woman. I know 
nothing in literature save Ibsen’s “ Brand’’ (which 
is the life-story of one great man miraculously 
imaged on the sensitive brain of another) quite 
so affecting. Who shall distribute blame between 
the woman who could not change and the man who could 
not help changing, between the woman to whom her 
world and her man were all, and the man who could see 
only the vision of the spiritual life, always eluding him 
when he tried to make contact between it and the claims 
of his physical, social existence? I say “ tried,’’ but 
Tolstoy did not really try; he let his mind and soul flow 
on as they listed. Eternal problem ; undeviating failure! 
And what a tremendous staging of the drama! 


A WavyFaRER. 


Lite and Hetters. 


SALVATION BY THREAD. 


Masarma Ganpsi is in prison now, and this is not the 
place to discuss the justice or injustice of his sentence. 
By millions of the Indian peoples he was regarded as a 
saint, or even (for to the Indian mind the transition is 
easy)—even as an incarnation of Divinity. Not for 
the first time, a reputed incarnation of Divinity has been 
treated by the authorities of a dominant race as a danger 
threatening their power, and a possible disturbance to 
Imperial peace. Gandhi’s mysticism might, indeed, 
have passed our fairly tolerant censorship of such 
things. Mr. Gandhi added politics to religion, and we 
are fain to think that he made a very bad mixture of 
these incompatibles. Anyway, the Mahatma lies in 
prison, and his Non-Co-operative movement is said to 
have collapsed. Yet we can all admit that, according to 





the founder’s original intention, the movement was to 
have followed peaceful lines, free from blood and violence. 
Its method was to have been passive resistance carried to 
extremes, even to the extremes of passive and voluntary 
death ; and now we have received from India a little 
book revealing the main device by which the final object 
of Non-Co-operation was to be peacefully attained. 

The book * is significantly bound in the hand- 
spun and hand-woven white cloth known as Khaddar. 
For it was on the spinning and weaving of that 
cloth that the Mahatma based his scheme for the 
deliverance and regeneration of his countrymen. The 
contents are made up entirely of extracts from Gandhi's 
writings and speeches during the last two years, and 
without exception each extract deals with the duty of 
spinning thread or yarn for the hand-looms of India. 
His aim was to revive a native industry—“ a supplemen- 
tary industry,’’ as he frequently calls it—and by reviving 
the native work to exclude all foreign woven material 
from the country. 

The Mahatma himself refused to identify his method 
with the boycott. To boycott, he said, is only a form of 
punishment, and he wished to eradicate all idea of 
punishment and hostility from the Indian mind. The 
Non-Co-operation movement was to be “a discipline in 
self-sacrifice,’’ and discipline was to be maintained by 
surrendering the comfort and beauty of foreign gar- 
ments, while adopting the home-made stuff, however 
coarse in texture and simple in dye or undyed white. 
The process would in due course ruin the foreign trade, 
especially Manchester’s cotton trade, with India; but 
that ruin was not the object, and no evil intention was 
implied, such as is implied in a boycott. To a Western 
mind the distinction may appear over-subtle, for 
whether the ruin of Manchester was intended or not, it 
would necessarily follow the movement’s success. 
Obviously, the idea was closely akin to the old Swadeshi 
movement that created such apprehension sixteen years 
ago, and has never died. But the original Swadeshi was 
rather more definitely political in aim and more destruc- 
tive in method. The boycott was its avowed instrument. 
“ Touch the pockets of our rulers, and they will listen,’’ 
was its watchword, and its spirit was illustrated by the 
child in Eastern Bengal who said to her mother, 
“Mother, is that mosquito English or Swadeshi?’’ 
“ Swadeshi,’’ the mother replied. ‘Then I won’t kill 
it,”’ said the child. 

To Mahatma Gandhi the spinning-wheel is not a 
deadly weapon directed against the heart of England; 
it is the instrument of his country’s salvation; it is 
almost a religious emblem :— 

‘Hf crores of people,’’ he writes, “ will refuse to 
wear or use foreign cloth and be satisfied with the 
simple cloth that we can produce in our homes, it will 
be proof of our organizing ability, energy, co-operation, 
and self-sacrifice. That will enable us to secure all we 
need. It will be a striking demonstration of national 
svlidarity. . . . Production means lacs of women spin- 
ning in their own homes. This requires earnest men to 
be engaged in honestly distributing carded cotton and 
collecting yarn and paying for it. It means manufacture 
of thousands of spinning-wheels. It means inducing 
hereditary weavers to return to their noble calling, and 
distributing home-spun yarn among them, and setting 
(selling?) their manufactures. It is thus only as an 
energizing agent that I can think of Swadeshi as a plank 
in Non-Co-operation.”’ 

In hand-spinning he finds hidden the protection of 
women’s virtue, the insurance against famine, the 
cheapening of prices, and the secret of Swaraj (self- 
government). The revival of hand-spinning, he thinks, 
is the least penance that Indians can do for the sin of 
their forefathers in having succumbed to the “ Satanic 


*“The Wheel of Fortune.” (Ganesh & Co., Madras.) 
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influences of the foreign manufacturer.’’ Like many 
others he sees something Satanic in modern machinery. 
In another place he calls it “ Safan’s trap ’’ ; whereas the 
spinning-wheel is like a gift from heaven. “It gives a 
sweeter music than the execrable harmonium, concertina, 
and accordion.’’ We might add the gramophone and 
still agree. It is a music he would have all students in 
Indian schools and universities practise always, and 
during the year of purification to the exclusion of all 
other subjects. One boy, he says, working four hours 
a day, could spin } lb. of yarn a day, so that 64,000 
students could spin 16,000 lb. a day, and feed 8,000 
weavers if each weaver wove 2 lb. What length or 
breadth of stuff that represents, we are not sure. <A 
handloom weaver in a village. near Lahore told the 
present writer he could weave ten yards a day, which he 
valued at five annas, or about a halfpenny a yard, his wife 
spinning the yarn upon a kind of rope-walk. Mahatma 
Gandhi estimates that India needs nearly thirteen yards 
of cloth for dressing each body in her population every 
year. On that computation the average cost of each 
Indian’s clothing would come to sixpence-halfpenny a 
year, which does not appear unduly extravagant. 

A good strong spinning-wheel, Gandhi tells us, costs 
seven rupees (just under ten shillings), and as many 
thousands would be required to carry out his scheme, the 
expense would be considerable. But, he urges, the 
expense of buying machinery from abroad would be 
saved, and so would the drain of the purchase money for 
foreign cottons, which he puts at 60,000,000 rupees a 
year. We believe there are at least a hundred cotton 
mills at work in Bombay alone, and when Gandhi is asked 
whether he would abolish these mills and all their 
machinery, he replies that he would not weep over the 
disappearance of machinery or consider it a calamity, 
but at present his object is only to supplement the pro- 
duction of machine-made yarn and cloth, and so to save 
the millions sent out of India, and distribute them among 
the villages. This he regards as the really national ser- 
vice. As to political reforms, he condemns all such 
things as opiates to deaden the conscience of the people. 
Most of them are waste of time, but there is no waste in 
Swadeshi. 

One difficulty will occur to everyone: when the 
women and the students and the learned men of leisure 
have spun their quota of yarn, who is going to weave it? 
Weaving cannot be learnt in a day, nor practised in odd 
hours. The Mahatma does not really solve the question. 
In one place he laments that the peaceful race of the 
Julahis in the Punjab is all but extinct, and the only 
hope is to induce the Punjabi to abandon the trade of 
murdering innocent and free people in other lands and to 
return to the occupation of weaving, which, he-says, is 
any day more manly than to live by killing. But in 
another place he tells us “ there are enough weavers and 
enough looms in India to replace the whole of the foreign 
import of cloth.’’ The mistake is that these looms are 
engaged in weaving the fine yarns from Japan and Man- 
chester instead of the Swadeshi home-spun—‘ making 
useless muslins that do not cover but expose the body.” 
What the effect upon the weavers themselves would be 
if the hand-loom is substituted for the mill, one cannot 
be quite sure. We have not the latest statistics of wages 
at hand, but a few years ago a fly-shuttle weaver, work- 
ing in his own home, made an average of twenty rupees 
a month as against eighteen in the Bombay mills. In 
Dacca (Eastern Bengal) the finest muslin, such as cows 
used to lick up with the grass, feeling no difference 
between it and gossamer, is no longer made, chiefly 
because so few Indians are now rich enough to buy it. 
But the present writer has seen the village weavers in 








the surrounding district sitting on the floor, with legs 
stuck under the wooden loom, plying the thin-spun 
thread with hereditary skill—plying it sometimes under 
water, so that a woman’s skin should hardly feel a stuff 
so soft and fine. The weaver’s lot did not seem a 
particularly happy one, but still it may be enviable com- 
pared with the lot of a weaver in a Bombay mill, working 
thirteen hours a day, in a stifling and fluffy atmosphere, 
without fans, and living with his family in a single room 
of a “chawl”’ or workmen’s dwelling, at a rent of 
one rupee a week. 

But it is not an economic reform that Gandhi pro- 
claims. It is the regeneration of India. As he says, 
“To possess or to wear an ounce of foreign cloth is a 
crime against India and humanity.’’ He adds, with 
characteristic fervor, “ I am able to restrain myself from 
committing suicide by starvation only because I have 
faith in India’s awakening, and her ability to put her- 
self on the way to freedom from this desolating 
pauperism.’’ By returning to ancestral ways, he aims at 
creating a new civilization. We quite recognize the 
futility of “ revivals’’ in nearly every form, but if the 
spinning-wheel may lead to a fresh start for India upon 
the road of decent existence, it is not for Europeans to 
stand in the way. For it cannot be said that our own line 
of civilization has led to any conspicuous success. If you 
seek its deadly monument, to what quarter of our world 
may you not look? 





° HUMOR AS AN INSTINCT, 


THE ordinary man is well aware how fatuous a proceeding 
it is to endeavor to explain a joke. But that has not 
prevented philosophers of all ages from attempting to 
explain joking, or from thinking that they have succeeded 
in doing so. In a very acute and interesting discussion 
of these various explanations, from Plato and Aristotle 
to Bergson and Freud, Mr. Max Eastman* exposes their 
failure, or, what amounts to the same thing, the 
partiality of their success. The Derision theory, 
which finds its most famous expression in Hobbes’s 
‘“ Sudden glory is the passion which maketh those 
Grimaces called Laughter,’’ is only applicable to 
a corner of the vast field where self-esteem utilizes 
the defects or misfortunes of others. The Disappoint- 
ment theory, which in Kant’s language holds that 
‘* Laughter is an affection arising from the sudden trans- 
formation of a strained expectation into nothing,” 
though containing a sound element of truth, does nothing 
to explain why pleasure should attend such a collapse. 
Humor, on the whole, is reckoned rightly as a kindly 
and agreeable feeling, but to exclude from it the bitter 
elements of derisory laughter is impossible. Or if, 
leaving the quality of laughter, we turn to its physio- 
logical origin, we are not taken far by Herbert Spencer’s 
theory of an overflow of accumulated nervous energy 
suddenly exploding for lack of a sufficient channel of 
exit; parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 
Laughter as liberty, or nature kicking over the traces, 
comes a little nearer to a satisfactory view, precisely 
because it evades definition. 

The reader, however, following Mr. Eastman’s 
elaborate inquiry into other peoples’ theories, will be 
confused by a constant passing from the physiological to 
the psychological account, as well as from an expansion 
and contraction of the field of inquiry. Humor as 
treated, for example, in the Comic Spirit of Meredith, 
becomes a philosophy of life ; contracted into its narrowest 





*“ The Sense of Humor.” By Max Eastman. (Scribner. 10s. 6d.) 
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limits, it cracks a joke. Upon the whole, Mr. Eastman 
is wise in confining himself chiefly to concrete forms of 
humor evoking laughter. But does he reach a final 
explanation? Hardly. For he leaves us with the state- 
ment that humor is an instinct, a distinct hereditary, 
emotional endowment, entitled to rank with fear, disgust, 
anger, elation, and the other original data which men 
like McDougall have marked out for us. ‘‘ The sense 
of humor is a primary instinct of our nature, functioning 
originally in a state of play, and related not remotely 
in its development to that gregarious instinct of which 
smiles and smiling laughter appear to be an inherent 
part’ (p. 227). Its beginnings he discovers in the 
“nonsense play’ of children or other young animals. 
It is infectious, or easily conveyed by sympathy and 
suggestion ; and it satisfies McDougall’s third test for an 
instinct in that it assumes morbid powers of exaggeration 
in certain nervous disorders, ¢.g., hysteria. 

Now that humor, or the comic, is an outcome of the 
play-side of life, the biological utilization of energy which 
is superfluous for the immediately serviceable activities, 
may well be admitted. But all the arts and sciences 
(disinterested curiosity) also find their origins in this 
free or disorderly field of activity. How does the comic 
separate itself from other free activities? What is its 
peculiar character? The common substance of what Mr. 
Eastman calls nonsense play is sudden accidents or 
incidents, swift changes bringing the interest of novelty. 
When play nonsense gets a little order in childish make- 
believe, it becomes quite plain that it is the lighter side 
of the miraculous, the arrangement of a world in which" 
anything may happen that gives zest to the play. This 
may be tested by going even further back than child’s 
play to the laugh of the infant in arms. When such a 
child is confronted with a sudden sound or sight, there 
is often a moment of visible hesitation when the tragedy 
of tears and the comedy of laughter are actually in the 
balance. Here is the dividing line between the grave 
and the lighter sides of life. Every novelty is interesting 
as such. But that interest may be canalized into fear, 
disgust, wonder, anger, or other emotion of a non- 
humorous character. If none of these other emotions 
takes it off, the result is a simply pleasurable interest in 
novelty. If it comes strongly and suddenly, this 
pleasurable interest finds keen expression in laughter and 
its accompanying agreeable feeling. And this condition 
is carried up into all the higher intricacies of humor, wit, 
and comedy. Most prepared humor is obtained by a 
studied play upon expectation with the object of 
enhancing the sudden novelty. Mr. Eastman dwells a 
good deal upon the ‘‘ disappointment ’’ of expectation 
required for a successful jest, and seems to think it 
involves some element of pain which is, however, over- 
borne by the pleasure of surprise. It seems, however, 
fanciful to import this idea of pain into the defeat of 
expectation. A pleasant surprise is all that is necessary 
for smiles or laughter in children or grown-ups, and the 
arrangements for such surprise, either in practical or 
verbal jests, do not involve any painful disappointment. 
The best jest is when the incongruity or contrast or con- 
tradiction between what is expected and what occurs is 
sharpest and most sudden. Take for an example the best 
of the ‘‘ Padre ”’ stories of the war, where on the break- 
up of a military camp when peace came the Catholic 
priest, saying farewell to the Wesleyan chaplain, 
remarks, ‘‘ We must always remember that we have both 
been serving the same Heavenly Father, you in your way, 
I in His.” Here the solemnity of the theme, drawing 
expectation on to the highest plane of interest, suddenly 
collapses in the let-down of a single syllable. It is 





possible that the incongruity and novelty of childish 
nonsense-play may be traced through various grades of 
more or less orderly contrivance, so as to get the refine- 
ment of wit, or of irony, or the other gambols of the 
comic spirit. Perhaps the preservative power of such 
gaiety furnishes the utility required by biology for the 
existence of an instinct. But, though Mr. Eastman 
pleads his case with great skill, we remain not quite 
convinced that his demand for a separate place for 
Humor in the list of primary instincts is made out. 





Letters to the €pditor. 


“A QUESTION OF CRITICAL ETHICS.” 

Sir,—Being away last week and out of reach of your 
issue of June 3rd, in which Mr. Robertson’s letter appeared, 
I have not been able to reply to it till now. Mr. Robertson’s 
letter is divided into five paragraphs, the first giving in 
detail the remarks in my discussion of Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
book on “Hamlet” apposite to his own “The Problem of 
Hamlet,” the second defending himself, and the last three 
devoted to a notion of his own that I am a “ humanitarian,” 
and so unsound in critical ethics and rather weak in the 
head. These last no more concern the controversy than would 
a personal defence against a personal attack the readers 
of your columns. The issue is the second paragraph. 

Mr. Robertson complains that I had no right to agree 
with Mr. Clutton-Brock’s criticism of his’ book without 
having read it myself. I have since done so and compared 
it with Mr. Clutton-Brock’s fair and adequate summary of 
its arguments. Before I had read Mr. Robertson’s book 
I relied upon the summary ; reading has convinced me I was 
right to do so. But I am quite ready to admit that even 
though Mr. Clutton-Brock’s obvious critical integrity was 
sufficient guarantee that Mr. Robertson had been fairly 
represented, I should have done better to have read it. Mr. 
Robertson’s next and remaining relevant point is as follows : 
“Mr. Clutton-Brock,” he says— 

“* correctly quotes me as saying that ‘ Hamlet’ is ‘a master- 

a and ‘a magnificent tour de force.’ It is for Mr. 

lutton-Brock to justify the expedient of leaving his first 
statement (viz., that Mr. Robertson had maintained 

‘Hamlet’ to be an ‘ accident’) standing after quoting the 

passage which disproves ‘t. But what is the justification of 

your critic for making his assertion, with Mr. Clutton- 
rock’s counter-evidence before him? ’’ 
My justification is that Mr. Robertson has not quoted his 
words in their context. This is what he says in full. It was 
Shakespeare’s triumph— 
“‘to turn_a crude play into the masterpiece which he has 
left us. It is a perfectly magnificent tour de force, and its 
ultimate ssthetic miscarriage is only the supreme illustration 
of the vulgar but ancient truth that an entirely satisfactory 
silken purse cannot be constructed, even by a Shakespeare, 
out of a sow’s ear.’ 
The “ sow’s ear” is Kyd’s older play which has not survived, 
and which Mr. Robertson ingeniously conjectures was 
revised by Shakespeare, who accepted “by compulsion,” 
according to Mr. Robertson, the unaccountable delay of 
Hamlet in killing the king, leaving out the explanation, 
however crude, which was given in Kyd. Now Mr. Robertson 
cannot have his cake and eat it. If he is angry with me 
because he regards the play as a masterpiece and I misrepre- 
sent him as regarding it as a failure, it cannot be an 
“esthetic miscarriage,” and Mr. Robertson knocks the 
bottom out of his own case. If, on the other hand, it is what 
he claims it to be, an “esthetic miscarriage” and still a 
sow’s ear, in spite of all Shakespeare could do with it, words 
cease to have any meaning if he claims it as a masterpiece. 
The whole tenor of Mr. Robertson’s argument is in the 
direction of the “ esthetic miscarriage,” and he can hardly 
blame either Mr. Clutton-Brock or myself for assuming 
that, having elaborately eaten his cake, he cannot bring it 
to life again by saying : “ Here it is.’—Yours, &c., 


H. J. M. 
London. 
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CANADIAN CATTLE EMBARGO. 

Sir,—I agree with every word Mr. McCombie has 
written, and you cannot have a higher authority on the 
subject than the son of the famous Aberdeenshire cattle 
breeder. 

It is an axiom with manufacturers that large supplies of 
raw material at low prices result in increased production and 
employment, and increased margin of profit, whereas re- 
stricted supplies mean just the reverse. Apply this to agri- 
culture. The farmer (grazier) is simply a manufacturer of 
beef and mutton, the lean stock is his raw material, the farm 
his factory, and the fattened animal his finished product. 

Is it not therefore shortsighted folly on his part to beg 
that his supplies of raw material may be restricted by 
Government action? What other class of mannfacturer 
would be guilty of such folly? 

It is important that we should be less dependent on Irish 
supplies of lean stock, and I therefore hope, apart from other 
reasons, that the House will vote for removal of the embargo. 
—Yours, &c., 

J. STEPHEN. 

Hessle. 


THE MOSCOW TRIAL. 

Srr,—I shall be much obliged if you will publish in 
your valuable paper the enclosed Joint Declaration of all 
the Russian Socialist Parties in connection with the present 
Moscow Trial. It is a matter of life and death to the 
accused.—Yours, &c., 

ERMOLOVA. 


[By cable from Berlin, June 12th, 1922.] 

‘‘The lives of the social revolutionaries, which seemed 
to be absolutely guaranteed by categoric declarations made 
at the Conference of the three Internationals, are in the 
greatest danger. 

‘* By order of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, resolutions are being taken in all the Russian towns 
demanding, in the name of the working classes and the 
soldiers, capital punishment for the accused. Resolutions 
which do not in any way express the real opinion of the 
mass of the people are made under pressure of the armed 
forces, and the threat of reprisals with the direct participa- 
tion of the members of the Government and the International 
Communist Executive, with Trotsky at their head. 

‘‘ Radek, who at Berlin premised that the prisoners 
would not lose their lives, is now asking the Council of 
Moscow for their extermination. According to ‘ Isvestia,’ 
the Executive Bureau of the Communist International is 
examining the question of the extent to which they are 
bound by the engagements ‘taken by Radek, Zetkin, and 
Froissard in Berlin in ¢onformity with their (the Com- 
munist International’s) own resolution, announced at the 
breaking up of the Commission of Nine. 

‘‘An ignoble campaign of agitation organised by the 
Moscow Soviet Government against the Socialist Defenders, 
who, in spite of the promises made, are subjected to domi- 
ciliary arrests with the object of hindering them in the 
accomplishment of their task, as also a campaign in favor 
of the execution of the prisoners, has aroused here the 
greatest anxiety. 

“We, the representatives of all the Russian Socialist 
Parties, make known to the international proletariat these 
two points: an unprecedented crime is in process of pre- 
paration, founded on the unheard-of violation of their word 
of honor by men who call themselves revolutionaries, against 
the unanimous desire of the proletariat. In the name of 
Socialist solidarity and the future of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, we demand that all the Socialist Parties should 
immediately take all possible steps to prevent this crime. 
Nothing but the strong support of all Socialist Parties and 
Labor organizations will permit the Socialist advocates in 
Moscow to accomplish successfully the task which the inter- 
national proletariat has laid upon them, and which they have 
accepted with so much self-denial. 

‘The Foreign Delegation of the Russian  Social- 

Democratic Party : ABRAMOVITCH, DAN, MaRrTor. 
‘The Foreign Delegation of the Jewish Bund : Youpmn. 
“‘The Foreign Delegation of the Internationalist Social 

Revolutionary Party : SCHREIDER. 

“The Foreign Delegation of the Social Revolutionary 

Party: SENSINOF, ROUBANOVITCH, ROUSSANOF, 

SOUKHOMLIN, TCHERNOF.”’ 


MR. COLSEY. 
Srr,—As I am sure that Mr. D. A. Wilson’s letter was 
well meant, he has the forgiveness for which he asks. I am 
sorry, however, that he did not ascertain my wishes before 





he wrote to you. It might have deprived other people of 
a little amusement, but it would have saved me from 
some annoyance. No one who knows me will need to be 
told how I regard the suggestion that was made. Perhaps 
you will permit me to add that I shall be grateful if I am 
now permitted to return to the obscurity with which I have 
always been perfectly satisfied.—Yours, &c., 


T. Consry. 
“Truth” Office. 


THE SHELLEY CENTENARY MEMORIAL AT 
WARNHAM. 


Str,—The centenary of Percy Bysshe Shelley’s death falls 
on July 8th, 1922. The time is therefore ripe for putting into 
execution the belated designs for commemorating the centenary 
of the poet’s birth which we initiated in 1 We then 
organized the celebration at Horsham (August 4th, 1892), which 
had for its ultimate object the establishment of a Shelley Library 
and Museum in that town. The appeal, asking for support in 
realizing this design, was signed by many representative leaders 
of the English-speaking peoples. Among the si ries 
appeared the names of Lord Tennyson, George Meredith, Alfred 
Austin, Andrew Lang, W. M. Rossetti, Onslow Ford, William 
Watson, William Morris, Thomas Hardy, Walter Crane, H. 
Rider-Haggard, Frederic Harrison, G. F. Watts, Lord Leighton, 
Walter Besant, Dean Farrar, Marion Crawford, the then ishop 
of Ripon, Henry Irving, Leslie Stephen, Edmund Gosse, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Richard 
Watson Gilder (these last three representing America), and 
Gabriel Sarrazin, with some two-score names besides of persons 
of distinction in art, letters, and affairs. 

_ The celebration at Horsham was a conspicuous success; but 
owing presumably to political preoccupations at the moment, 
the actual financial ay yee to the appeal was wholly inade- 
ny notwithstanding the werm approval of the scheme by the 

ress of the world. 

No alternative plan for employing the money collected 
secured the support of the promoters until the idea was hit 
upon to erect at Warnham, on a site as near as possible to 
Field Place, where the poet was born, a rural seat, wrought in 
stone, constructed to afford both rest and shelter to visitors. 
This suggestion met with the warm approval of practically all 
the signatories to the centenary appeal living at the time of its 
inception, including Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, Mr. J. Wise, Mr. Austin Dobson, Dr. Boyd Carpenter, 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. H. S. Salt, Mr. Buxton Forman, and 
Miss Alma Murray. 

The late Mr. Walter Crane, an ardent Shelleyan, having 
expressed a wish to carry into eftect the idea of the co-trustees— 
the erection of a canopied seat, set in with a bas-relief in bronze, 
emblematic of some striking incident of the poet’s career, as, for 
instance, his sudden death foreshadowed in the closing stanzas 
of ‘‘ Adonais ’’—was requested to make the necessary p Hey 

These very beautiful designs, completed by Mr. Crane just 
before his death, after his decease were mislaid, and have only 
come to light recently in the effects of the late Lieut. Lancelot 
Crane. Mr. Lionel Francis Crane, the architect, the elder son 
of Walter Crane, has now executed working drawings from the 
designs of his father. Estimates have been obtained, from which 
it appears (the cost of masonry having increased so greatly) that 
the outlay will a to £800. Of this sum upwards of 
£400 is in the bank (London County Westminster & Parr’s) 
at Horsham. 
_ We venture to make an appeal to the lovers of English 
literature and to the appreciators of Shelley’s genius to supply 
the deficiency. 

Donations should be sent to us at the addresses given below, 
and .cheques should be crossed “Shelley Centenary Memorial 
Fund.’’—Yours, &c., 

Jas. STANLEY LITTLE. 

Chichele, Penn Hill Avenue, Parkstone. 
J. J. RosBrnson. 

“* West Sussex Gazette,”’ Arundel, 
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BIRD THAT CEASED SINGING. 


Wuart proud bird sings in this tall tree, 
But ha]ts to hear my foot approach, 
His very silence a decree 
Bidding me hence who dare encroach 
On his demesne of melody? 


How shall so gross.a serf entreat 
My lord in high green state aloof? 
Could he but know his silence beat 
About me like a king’s reproof, 
He would sing swift and twice as sweet! 


Louis GoLpING, 
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The Geek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tne problem of German reparations is every day and in every 
way more clearly recognized as the first great obstacle that 
has got to be surmounted before Europe can see before it 
a possible pathway to financial and economic rehabilitation. 
The City, as I recently indicated, allowed itself to hope that 
the deliberations of the Bankers’ Committee in Paris would 
result in the Reparations settlement being brought a stage 
nearer. How high this hope was, and how profound the 
disappointment caused by the abortive result of these 
deliberations, is shown by the movement of the exchanges 
this week. Once again the market for European currencies 
is in chaos. The franc, the mark, and the lira have renewed 
their demoralization. These events are the measure of the 
general recognition of the prime importance of the Repara- 
tions problem, and of the grievous disappointment provided 
by the development of a fresh deadlock. Incidentally the 
Austrian crown has almost emulated the feats of the Russian 
rouble by plunging 20,000 crowns to the pound sterling in 
a single day. 

In this matter France once again appears as the obstruc- 
tionist. Yet it must be realized that we have not begun to 
understand the realities of the problem until we recognize 
the intense French opposition to reducing Germany’s debts 
while, on paper at any rate, her own external war debts to 
the United States and Great Britain remain untouched. 
Recognition of this fact leads the Bankers’ Committee to 
assert that the adjustment of inter-Allied debts is one of the 
conditions that must be fulfilled before inter-Allied agree- 
ment on Reparations can be expected. This conception of the 
whole international debt problem as one problem, of which 
Reparations are only a part, is, perhaps, the most hopeful 
point in the Committee's disappointing report. And it is 
also to the good that the members (excepting, of course, the 
French delegate) have unanimously set it down in black and 
white that the German Reparations bill must be reduced. 
Grievously disappointing though the recurrence of deadlock 
is, it may turn out that Mr. Morgan and Dr. Vissering have 
by no means wasted their time in visiting Paris to sit on 
the German Loan Committee ; and there is significance in the 
fact that the Belgian representative did not stand with the 
French, but with the majority. France has now been told 
definitely, in the most weighty fashion, that unless the 
Reparations bill is sanely revised, no one abroad will lend 
Germany money; and France must know that, unless 
Germany can raise an external loan, France cannot hope to 
receive in the near future any substantial reimbursement 
of the huge sums spent upon reconstruction. Hence would 
seem to come a breath of hard logic that might keep alive 
the spark of hope of renewed negotiations. But for the 
moment the City only sees deadlock, and in that deadlock 
one of the most serious of the disappointments, set-backs, 
failures, and disagreements which in continuous series have 
provided a ceaseless film of economic tragedy ever since the 
Armistice. 


Stock Market WEAKNESS AND Bank Rare. 

Many close observers of Stock Exchange affairs predicted 
a period of very active business after Whitsuntide. Instead, 
we have entered a period of marked inactivity and reaction. 
The favorite explanations of this occurrence are the Irish 
crisis and the fine weather, while such influences have lately 
been reinforced, or replaced, by the Paris disappointment 
and its disturbing effects. Possibly present quietude may 
simply be regarded as a natural sequel to the strong invest- 
ment activity of recent times. Well-secured stocks have made 
a very large rise to levels at which profit-taking is more 
popular than purchase; and, at the same time, the feeling 
that business generally in the country is very slowly 
improving is not yet confident enough to provoke speculation. 
Moreover, the rush of new issues has been decidedly heavy, 
and investors’ resources may have been heavily drawn ppon 
at the same time that their inclination to deal has faded 
away. On the whole, I am inclined to be among those who 
believe that the present inactivity will not be very long 
lived, although one cannot forget that the holiday season 





is approaching. I gave, last week, some figures which sug- 
gest that there is room for further improvement in investment 
stocks, and the relapse in War Loan and other investment 
stocks has brought them very near to a point where the 
resumption of purchasing activity might be regarded as 
attractive and probable. A reduction in Bank Rate to 
34 per cent. has been made to-day by the Bank of England. 
This event, thought in some quarters to be overdue, should 
revive the gilt-edged and semi-gilt-edged markets, while 
improvement in any aspect of the political outlook (in 
Ireland, for example) might very likely produce strong 
market effects. However, the recent Paris disappointment 
is a salutary reminder of how liable expectations in the 
financial world are to be upset under present world con- 
ditions. 
Trish Finance. 

Through the trouble and turbulence of the past months 
in Ireland, leading Irish securities show a record that is 
somewhat remarkable. It might have been expected that 
the continuous story of Irish disturbance and_ political 
crisis which investors daily glean from their newspapers 
would have shattered confidence and produced an inevitable 
slump in quotations of Irish securities. On the contrary, 
the fact is that well-secured Irish investments have partici- 
pated to a remarkable extent in the market appreciation of 
the past six months. Dublin and Belfast Corporation 
Stocks have, for instance, advanced some 15 points since 
last autumn, and Bank of Ireland Stock 33 points, and 
Guiness’s Stock 60 points. A similar imperturbability was 
manifested, it will be remembered, by Irish securities just 
before the war, during the height of the Ulster preparations 
for civil war. I do not know to what extent the most 
prominent Irish securities are held in Ireland and to what 
extent in England, but it is clear that among the main body 
of holders there is no lack of confidence as to Ireland’s 
future. 

Another notable point about Irish finance is the first 
issue by the Free State Ministry of Finance of a statement 
of revenue and expenditure. This would seem to denote that 
officials of the two Treasuries have harmoniously accom- 
plished the tremendously heavy task of separating accounts, 
and although too much cannot be deduced from the first 
figures, it is satisfactory to find that revenue is being 
steadily collected, and that the new State has adopted the 
conventional methods of compiling and publishing its public 
accounts which are traditional in Great Britain. 


Norrs oF THE WEEK. 

In a dull and dispiriting week two leading events have 
been the issue of a large Indian Government Loan and the 
announcement of the purchase of a block of Shell shares 
by a pool. The Indian Government offers £12,500,000 55 per 
cent. Stock at 96, the proceeds to be entirely expended upon 
railway purposes, on which in all £20,000,000 is to be spent 
this year, and £100,000,000 in the course of the next five 
years. The Stock is repayable at par in 1932 and, allowing 
for profit on redemption, the yield is over 6 per cent. Those 
who have confidence in the political outlook in India may 
find the rate attractive. 

Oil shares—especially, of course, Shells—weakened con- 
siderably on the announcement that the Royal Dutch had 
sold 1,250,000 Shell shares to a pool at a price of £4 11s. 6d. 
per share ex-dividend. On the announcement the market 
price fell nearly 5s. 

J, Lyons & Co., the well-known caterers, manage to show 
an increase in trade profits and divisible surplus, the former 
actually rising from £502,800 to £594,800. Ordinary capital 
was doubled last summer, but the dividend is not halved, 
being reduced from 8s. 6d. to 5s. per share. Thanks to the 
bonus issue of last year, reserves are somewhat depleted, but 
an allocation of £90,900 this year brings the reserve total up 
to £500,000. 

A surprise of the week was the dropping by the railway 
companies of the Road Transport Bill which they were 
promoting, 


L. J. RB, 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


CuriLpHoop is no longer the age of innocence. We 
see through the infant at last. Any Freudian knows 
what is hidden in the mind of a three-year-old when his 
sentimental mother supposes he is occupied in lisping 
prayers at her knee. It is nothing so simple as that. 
Indeed, its nature is rarely discussed, except in the con- 
sulting-rooms of psycho-analysts, or at tea-time. It had 
better not be discussed here; for I must admit openly 
I am ill-equipped for the use of that new scientific jargon 
which will decently drape, in long,and opaque words, the 
naked soul of an infant, so that it may not shock readers 
who were brought up on Wordsworth. 

* * * 

WE once imagined we came trailing clouds of glory. 
But not exactly. That we did not come in utter naked- 
ness is right enough, though romantically stated ; and we 
do not seem, worse luck, to have arrived in entire 
forgetfulness—though in fairness to any child it should 
be said that it does not understand the significance of 
the ghostly relics its nascent soul cherishes. Words- 
worth, indeed, was surprisingly correct, for a poet, but 
with the weakness of his kind he looked on the bright side 
of things. What he deduced as being iridescent inuma- 
tions of immortality, the shimmer of invisible pinions, 
reflections from the streets of jasper, were but the 
hereditary stains from life’s common lairage; though 
naturally a poet would fail in the reading of such a 
riddle. Moreover, we may claim in excuse for Words- 
worth that he lived before the solemn era when the 
disciples of Freud, patient and practical bodies, set to 
work on our fusty souls, and got ’em all out to air, 
pegged up and fluttering in the open for the world to 
look at; and who, with the precision of a sanitary 
laundry answering inquiries as to dubious linen, have 
intimated that the marks we observe have some element 
of immortality inasmuch as they will not come out in 
the wash. 

* * * 

GRADUALLY, as we overcome disgust in the examina- 
tion of our real and long-hidden self (a scaleless belly- 
crawler, and we used to image it with wings, though 
broken wings!), we see the value of psycho-analysis. 
The truth makes us free, if sad. And we realize, among 
other things, how wrong have been our methods in the 
past when trying to give children delight by touching 
their jmagination, We never knew what it was we were 





touching. Dr. Brill, in his “ Fundamental Conceptions 
of Psycho-analysis ’’ (Allen and Unwin), shows us what 
it is like. He has a chapter on “ Fairy Tales and Artistic 
Productions,’’ and in the course of his argument he 
informs us he knows of “ numerous cases that very clearly 
show the direct harmful effects of sadistic and maso- 
chistic reading material in childhood.”’ All very well for 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch to be amused by the gravity 
some people show over the baleful possibilities of “ blood 
and thunder ’”’ literature for boys. But his very fun 
betrays the fact that he knows less about children than 
the disciples of Freud and Jung. “Fairy tales,”’ says 
Dr. Brill, “are very harmful to the normal psychic 
development because they are primitive and archaic 
studies of expression; and catering as they do to the 
primitive impulse, they encourage primitive modes of 
thought and action in the individual.’’ ~ 
* * * 

WuEN one of “ Helen’s Babies ’’ inquired first of a 
promised story if it was “ bluggy,’’ we know now what 
the little wretch meant. He was prompted by a wish 
having a sadistic and archaic origin. Dr. Brill gives the 
case of a man, a patient of his, who was considered 
peculiar—and there appears to be ground for it—because 
he carried a revolver about, and “ yearned for those times 
when everybody carried the dirk and dagger and could 
kill when offended.’’ He enjoyed enraging tigers at 
menageries. He wanted to run wild and “ bite my way 
into some person’s body.’’ The learned doctor advises 
us that the associations of all this patient’s dreams 
“ corresponded more to a world as described by Anderson, 
Grimm, Lang, and others.” Yet one cannot help 
believing that this patient served his country well during 
the war. For all we can tell, it might not have been 
Andrew Lang or Hans Anderson who inspired him. It 
might just as well have been a minister of the gospel at a 
recruiting meeting ; and again, instead of his appearing 
as a strange case in a treatise, the mayor of his city might 
have met him, on his return with his honors and his 
decorations, as one of the city’s chief ornaments. That 
the psycho-analyst should lay the blame on childhood 
and fairy tales for this fellow’s “ peculiarity ’’ when we 
all know many nice ladies, and even pious and pleasant 
gentlemen, recently considered a youth was anemic and 
abnormal unless he insisted on carrying about a revolver 
and killing when offended, is to claim for the methods of 
his new science a subtlety and profundity which is 
altogether unnecessary. And is it not scandalous to 
suggest there was anything sadistic in the recent 
“trooping of the colors’’? No patriot would stand it. 
The King was there, and it was reported in all the papers 
as a splendid event. When Dr. Brill goes to the nursery, 
where the inmates cannot hit back, and tries, while 
indicating his moral purpose, to take away the children’s 
fairy tales because they are “ all bluggy,’’ we may tell 
him we see through his caper; and we dare him to 
challenge an archbishop’s archaic and sadistic motive 
the next time he witnesses that venerable figure making 
the sign of consecration over regimental standards. 


H, M. T. 
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Short Studies. 


WEST MEETS EAST. 


No matter how far one may travel in Canada from the 
centres of industry one finds conveniences and comforts 
in the wilds. The great department stores, with their 
specialized postal, or, as they say on the Western conti- 
nent, mailing, services, send the last invention in bright 
lamps into the furthest night. The windows of the log- 
cabins of the Mackenzie illumine the snow with the 
radiance of petrol. Be not astonished, at the Back of 
Beyond even, to find your hostess appear in a silk gown 
in the evening to honor your presence. 

A new country makes its beginning with the inven- 
tions of its day. The ferry on far Peace River is driven 
by petrol (which they call here gasoline); and a modern 
invention of bull-wheels and cable, at once simple and 
efficient, like most inventions used on the frontiers, chugs 
it from bank to bank. These ferries can carry immense 
loads of automobiles (motor-cars), drays, people. On 
many an out-of-the-way lake and river of the great West 
the “ chug-chug-chug ’’ of the petrol-ferry echoes among 
the haunts of coyote and bear. The especial ferry of this 
article—which is really about Sam Hing, but may best 
begin thus—is on Kootenay Lake, British Columbia. 

I often wonder what Sam Hing thinks of it. 

He is a Chinaman from Canton, and has memories 
of sampans and rice-fields and pagodas and temple bells. 
I am a Scot from South America, by way of the Auld 
Country, the “ draughty parallelograms’’ of Edinburgh, 
the dear, sticky streets of Glasgow. By some trick of 
memory, that is always how I recall these places: Edin- 
burgh being dried, its pavements whitened, by a rushing 
wind ; Glasgow in a drizzle, with gleam of wet umbrellas 
and twinkle of wet shoe-heels, and the lights of shop- 
windows very friendly, as in Robert Bain’s poem of that 
city that tells of ‘‘ the thraldom of the window where the 
treasured poet lies.’’ 

Sam Hing does my washing for me. I may swing 
an axe all day, or sway rhythmically over a buck-saw, 
every rasp of which scents the air with the scent of the 
West—the scent of balsam; or, in Mackinaw coat and 
Tyrolese socks and khaki shirt, snake logs through the 
crisp snow. But in the evenings it is my foible to wear a 
“boiled shirt,’’ and to groom myself for sitting down to 
read. Outside, the dry, powdery snow flicks the black 
pane, and the wind murmurs in the tamarack tops about 
time and eternity. No one may be coming to smoke a 
pipe with me and talk, but I dress even for the evening’s 
reading. Hence Sam Hing—“ washee man.’’ Once a 
week I put my used linen in a rucksack, and, hauling on 
gum rubbers, go scrunching off to meet him. 

A wind tosses a laden fir and throws a jet of 
white suddenly turned to color, a momentary fragment of 
rainbow, or snow-bow! Bluejays scream to me, worried, 





it seems, to see me go; for every day they have a dole of | 


food at my door. The clusters of the snow-berries on 
their bushes are like grapes of alabaster. Flocks of snow- 
birds, as many as sixty to a flock, sit in the tops of a 
twiggy cottonwood. They appear, from a distance, like 
leaves overlooked there by the late autumn winds. But, 
as I draw nearer, I hear them talking away to each other 
—little birds hardly bigger than sparrows. I draw 
nearer still; and then, with a sound like the opening of 
many fans at a ballet, the seeming leaves are no more 
silhouetted against the bright and cold blue sky, but are 
wheeling and fluttering in twittering curves and 
parabolas. 

By the time I am half-way to the ferry Sam Hing 
will be setting out from Nelson in the tramear for Fair- 
view. Even a little city like Nelson takes advantage of 
its water-power, and owns two electric cars. What does 
Sam Hing think of it all? Round about are the white- 
pow dered mountains glittering in the sun. Little creeks 
tumble down out of them, all arched over with snow 
that protects them from frost, and so keeps our water 
supply constant for the winter. No burst pipes here, as 
in town! Sam Hing. I think of Chinese vases and of 
Matthew Arnold’s lines about the potter of Pekin, the 











lamp lighting up his studious forehead and thin hands. 
A phrase from Joseph Hergesheimer’s note on Chinese 
poetry comes to mind, regarding how a poem written “ by 
the sixth Emperor of the Han dynasty, perhaps two 
thousand years ago, is identical with the present complex, 
troubled mind ; an autumn wind rises and white clouds 
fly, the grass and trees wither, geese go South .. .”’ I 
think of Crosbie Garstin’s delightful song (in his 
‘Vagabond Verses ’’) of a little Chinese lady quaintly 
adrift in Cordova Street, Vancouver. Here in the Far 
West we are almost at the East. 

Clerihew, the ferry-man, hails me thus :— 

“Weel, there ye are! A’m juist gaunt tae start up 
the engine. It’s a graund day.’’ (Here, you observe, is 
machinery, so here is a Scot abroad!) ‘“‘ Weel, we’ll 
start.’’ 

He climbs up into his tower, and I ignore the little 
cabin with the stove-pipe thrust out a-top. The cold of 

Canada sounds worse than that of home according to 

the thermometer ; but it is blood, not mercury, that is in 
our veins, and the dryness of the mag: rage makes it 
almost impossible to one accustomed to the snell winter 
days of Scotland (wet winds chilling to the bone over 
Fife fields in February, keen, cutting blasts that whirl 
aside the screaming pee-wees on the border moors) to 
believe that the thermometer is right in registering 
2 below zero. I lean on the bulwark and watch the green 
ripples swirl into the white reflections. And there is 
Sam Hing on the shore waiting for me. 

“ Hollo! ’’ he says. 

“ Hullo! ”’ say I. 

“ Velly well. 
at inflection. 

“ Very well, thank you. 


“ How you do? ’”’ 
You well?’’ The Chinese are adepts 


How you like the snow? ’”’ 


“ Allee lightee. Not too cold. You think him 
cold? ’”’ 

“me; 

“No. Not me.’’ 


I have a copy of Cranmer-Byng’s volume of transla- 
tions from Chinese poets, “ A Lute of Jade,’’ at my 
ranch home; and in the front of it I have pasted one of 
Sam Hing’s Chinese notes from a “ washee’’ parcel. It 
looks good enough to frame and decorate a wall with, 
giving what artists call an “accent’’ there. We swop 
parcels, and I go back to the ferry thinking of Li-Po, the 
courtier-poet of the eighth century, and how he longed 
to be, instead of a courtier, a frontiers-man. Also I 
think of his song of yellow dusk on the city wall and a 
woman’s face looking out over her loom. I think of 
Po Chii-I and his song of the peach bloom; of Tu Fu’s 
bitter cry in his verses on “ The Recruiting Sergeant.’’ 
He was another eighth-century poet of China, and knew 
then what the people of Europe now know about the 
true inwardness of war—and yet may not profit by 
knowing. I think of his other song, away from affairs 
(that after all are generally in the hands of ragues and 
fools), his song of only a gentle rain falling in the 
furrows. It isa matter of associations, a flick to imagina- 
tion. To Joseph Conrad all the East will rise up, with 
lagoon, and prau, and palm-tops above the mist, at “ the 
grave ring of a big brass tray.’’ Sam Hing’s washee bill 
brings up the songs of these, and of Wang Ch’ang-Ling— 
a kind of Oriental Herrick, who wrote of maidens, it 
seems, as they were flowers, of flowers as they were 
raaidens. 

‘* Leaves of the Nenuphars and silken skirts the same 
pale green, 

On flower and laughing face alike the same rose-tints 

are seen; 

Like some blurred tapestry they blend within the lake 

displayed : 

You cannot part the leaves from silk, the lily from 

the maid.”’ 
Often I wonder if Sam Hing knows Li-Po, and Tu Fu, 
and Po Chii-I, and Wang Ch’ang-Ling. He tittups away 
(chanting : “‘ So-long. Good-bye. Next week allee same. 
Velly good!’’) with his bobbing step that looks as if 
learnt on the tread-mill ! 

Clerihew chugs me back. 

“ Yon’s a cheery cove, yon Chink washee,’’ he com- 
ments. “ He’s been aroond thae pairts for years. Ah 
think he must ha’ gotten the call of the West intil him, 
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He’s aye laughing. He laughs at the mountains and at 
the ferry. Weel, it’s a graund way tae feel. We canna 
be thankful enough for health and strength and tae be 
oot and aboot and able tae enjoy the warld. It’s surely 
graund.”’ 

With a handful of waste, and an oil-can, he may 
croon: “ O but I’m longing for my ain folk,’’ while Sam 
Hing hums, waiting for us, grinning at the ferry, I know 
not what—perchance the original of :— 

‘*Cold from the spring the waters pass 
Over the swaying pampas grass ; 
All night long in dream I lie, 
Ah me! ah me! to awake and sigh— 
Sigh for the City of Chow. 


“ Cold from its source the stream meanders 
Darkly down through the oleanders ; 

All night long in dream I lie, 

Ah me! ah me! to awake and sigh— 

Sigh for the City of Chow.” 
Yet neither seems to be in a hurry to go home, either to 
the sound of whirring grouse over the heather and the 
sight of the hump of Cruachan, or the boom of bronze 
gongs and vision of porcelain pagodas. ‘‘East is East, and 
West is West,’’ but there’s a glamor here that holds men 
from East and West. 

Maybe Sam Hing has never heard of Li-Po and the 
rest. And maybe as sensible would it be for me, in 
London, moved by a sentiment, to stick my char-lady’s 
washing bill inside my Keats! And yet—I don’t know! 
Her bills were not so decorative as Sam Hing’s. 
Perhaps, however, he does know Li-Po. Clerihew knew 
Bobby Burns. I must have this question settled. Next 
week I shall say to Hing: “ You savvey Li-Po? You 
savvey Tu Fu? You savvey Po Chii-I?’’ But I think 
it better to write the article this week, and leave readers 
trustful that he does know them, rather than to run the 
risk of having to end on a sad, instead of at least a 
hopeful, note. Let us live in hope. Let us dream that 
in China the poets are known by ordinary men, are not 
without honor in their own country, and that my 
“washee’’ is conversant, in the original, with these 
exquisite songs, blown leaves from ancient autumns, that 
the sight of him, waiting at the ferry (with his almond 
eyes and Oriental smile), always brings into my mind. 


FREpprRIcK NIVEN. 
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A POPULAR FRENCH NOVEL. 


Maria Chapdelaine. By Louis Hémon. 
W. H. Blake. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


“Maria Cuappenatne” has been the most successful French 
novel of modern times. Nearly 400,000 copies of it—ordinary 
copies at 6fr. 50, not cheap editions—have been sold already, 
and to judge by the piles on the Paris bookstalls the demand 
is as great as ever. The only French book we know which 
has been more successful is Rostand’s ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
which almost touched the half-million. And “Cyrano”— 
miraculously—was not a novel! 

If “Maria Chapdelaine’”’ were a bad book, one would 
still approach it with a certain respect. A book which 400,000 
people have bought, and probably two millions have read, is 
at least a social phenomenon to be analyzed, scrutinized, 
explained, interpreted. Not that anyone ever reaches a 
substantial conclusion as to the cause of the popularity of a 
bad book. Too often one can see no cause at all, except the 
fact that it is bad. That was H. M. T.’s final diagnosis of 
the astounding popularity of “If Winter Comes” in these 
pages some time ago. And it was a very depressing and 
bewildering conclusion to reach, precisely because it seemed 
incontrovertible. 

But what if the book happens to be a good book, as 
“Maria Chapdelaine” undoubtedly is? Is it possible that 
its popularity is due to its goodness? Or toa particular kind 
of goodness? Or to accidental circumstances which have 
nothing to do with its goodness or its badness? 


Translated by 





In the case of “ Maria Chapdelaine” there are accidental 
circumstances. As a tale of French-Canadian life it appealed 
to the sentimental curiosity and patriotic affection of the 
French people, who longed to know something of the life 
and character of a scattered fragment of their race more 
tenacious of ancient customs and ideals than any of the 
French themselves. But this curiosity, this pre-existing 
desire to welcome a picture of French-Canadian life, though 
it may have aided powerfully in getting a hearing for “ Maria 
Chapdelaine,” could not have decided its prodigious success. 
People do not buy 400,000 copies of a book because they want 
to know something ; they do so only because they are con- 
vinced that they are going to enjoy themselves. 

Four hundred thousand people have bought a good book. 
Perhaps we ought to be satisfied with that and go on our 
way rejoicing. But there are quite a number of good books 
which are not bought by four hundred thousand people, or 
forty thousand, or four. Why this good book rather than 
another good book ? 

The answer, we suppose, is this. First, “ Maria Chap- 
delaine ” is a very simple story ; second, it is idyllic ; third, 
it is heroic. It is simple: there is no psychological subtlety 
in the narrative. The characters are admirably presented, 
but they are presented, as it were, on a single plane. 
Otherwise, indeed, the story would have been discordant with 
its setting. The whole energies of the French frontier 
farmers with whom the story deals are occupied in the bitter, 
unending struggle with the forest and the winter. They 
have no leisure for complexity ; their minds, their characters, 
their loves, their deaths, are simple. To use the author’s own 
words, these people “do not die for love, nor spend the rest 
of their days nursing a wound.” 


“They are too near to nature and know too well the 
stern laws that rule their lives. Thus it is, perhaps, that 
they are sparing of high-sounding words; choosing to say 
‘ liking’ rather than ‘loving? ‘ennui’ rather than ‘ grief,’ 
that so the joys and sorrows of the heart may bear a fit 
proportion to those more vital concerns of life which have to 
do with their daily toil, the yield of their lands, and 
provision for the future.’ 

To render such people simply is to render them truly. Even 
the most critical reader feels that there is no false simpli- 
fication. Once the outline is firmly given—and M. Hémon’s 
hand, for all that this was his first and, alas! his last novel, 
was firm indeed—we can supply the rest. We fill it up with 
our knowledge of the half-conscious struggle between man 
and the elements. We do not wonder that Maria surrenders 
her soul completely to Frangois Paradis, when scarcely a 
word has passed between them. They live too near the limit 
of human endurance to waste their opportunities in pretence. 
They recognize that they are made for each other. They are 
shy enough. “ You will be here still... next spring?” 
says Francois to Maria, when he leaves for a lumbering 
camp. “Yes.” Thatis all. But it is enough for them ; and 
it is enough for us. 

Secondly, it is idyllic. This simplicity of character and 
life, which has a realistic justification, is a thing attractive 
in itself. It has been so to men of the towns—to men, that 
is, who buy and read books—for thousands of years. Theo- 
critus created a furore among the blasé Alexandrians by 
telling them of Sicilian goatherds ; and Virgil found that the 
best way to get the ear of Imperial Rome was to imitate him. 
True, an idyll generally suggests an easy life—drinking 
wine at midday under the shade of a plane-tree and listening 
to the murmur of the spring. But the suggestion is merely 
accidental. The essential quality of the idyll is that it 
should remove the burden of our complicated cares and set 
us among simple people and simple joys and sorrows. The 
life may be easy or hard; but it must be simple, it must 
be different, and it must be “close to nature.” In an idyll 
we go on holiday. Some people on holiday lie on their backs 
in the grass and wait for the food to be brought to them ; 
others perform prodigies in cutting down trees, and cooking, 
and washing-up. But the impulse and the delight are the 
same. ‘“ Robinson Crusoe” is as much an idyll as “ Daphnis 
and Chloe.” “Maria Chapdelaine’’ belongs to the 
‘Robinson Crusoe” kind, though North Quebec is much less 
kindly than Juan Fernandez, if that was, indeed, Crusoe’s 
island. 

Thirdly, it is heroic. There is no character in the book 
who does not earn our simple admiration. Possibly they 
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are idealized. We cannot tell and we do not care, for 
though the story is placed in a recognizable portion of the 
known world, by the banks of an actual river—the Peribonka 
—the people are sufficiently remote for us to believe quite 
easily that they are patterns of all the virtues. Their per- 
fections do not strain our credulity. On the contrary, we 
feel that something more than the average level of goodness 
is necessary to a race which fights so stern a battle. They, 
at least, cannot afford to put off the armor of religion and 
morality. 

In other words, “Maria Chapdelaine” is a realistic 
fairy-tale. It has the charm of romance and the substance 
of reality. It presents us with different, better, and simpler 
natures than those we know. That is not, of course, the whole 
object of fiction ; but when fiction, without betraying any of 
its own loyalties, manages to achieve it, we can be grateful 
for a book that is deservedly popular. The person who is 
so sophisticated that he can get no pleasure from reading 
“Maria Chapdelaine” is beyond redemption. He has lost 
touch with humanity. He has also lost touch with the 
virtues of good writing. For “Maria Chapdelaine” is 
uncommonly well written. The convincing presentation of 
simple characters is by no means a simple affair; and 
besides, the actual texture of Louis Hémon’s writing is 
excellent. It loses little or nothing in the wholly admirable 
translation of Mr. Blake. Here is a little picture of the 
mother and father on Christmas night :— 


“ Affected by these memories of the past, they also were 
thinking of the candles already lit, of the hymns soon to be 
raised in honor of the Savior’s birth. Life had always 
been a simple and straightforward affair for them; severe 
but inevitable toil, a good understanding between man and 
wife, obedience alike to the laws of nature and of the 
Church. Everything was drawn into the same woof; the 
rites of their religion and the daily routine of their existence 
80 woven together that they could not distinguish the devout 
— possessing them bons the mute love of each for 
each. 


There is, in this passage, a hint of what is perhaps the 
most remarkable achievement in the book—the way in 
which we are made to feel the reality of religion, one might 
almost say the necessity of religion. Without an ardent and 
unquestioning faith the life would be unbearable; with it, 
the life is not only endurable, but positively beautiful. 
Whether it was a fine literary discrimination, or a simple 
instinct, which led the author to place immediately before the 
news of Frangois’s death the chapter in which Maria recites a 
thousand Aves, the effect is overwhelming. Only such a 
faith could resist such a blow. 

The story of “ Maria Chapdelaine” must be left to our 
readers. It is too simple to be told in any other words than 
those which will, we feel, give it a permanent place among 
the minor classics of French literature. 


J. Mipp.teron Murry. 





ENGLISH PRISON LIFE. 


English Prisons under Local Government. By Sipney and 
BEATRICE WEBB. With a Preface by BERNARD SHAW. 
(Longmans. 15s.) 


Tue following is a quotation by the “ Times ” of to-day from 
the “ Times” of exactly one hundred years ago: “Old Bailey, 
Thursday, May 30th, 1822. Youthful Depravity. John 
Maloney, a lad aged only fourteen, was indicted for stealing 
a handkerchief from the person of Thomas Morley. . . . The 
jury found him guilty. . . . The sentence of the court upon 
him was that he be transported for life.” In these days we 
should be horrified if we opened our newspapers and 
read of a sentence such as this on some miserable little 
urchin of the streets. But our grandfathers looked upon 
it as a matter of course. In spite of the fact that crime 
continued rampant, and assumed bigger and bigger pro- 
portions under these atrocious punishments, it never dawned 


upon them that there were other methods of upholding what 


they called “ the majesty of the law.” 

In the admirable volume on “English Prisons under 
Local Government,” which Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have 
just published, we are presented with the first complete 








historical account of the origin and development of the 
English prison, and of what punishment by the deprivation 
of personal liberty has really meant. Since this method of 
dealing with offenders against the criminal law_eame into 
operation and grew in popularity, millions of men, women, 
and children have been shut up for months, for years, for 
life, in these grim and forbidding establishments. Counttess 
volumes have been written on the Criminal Law and on the 
punishments appropriate to the various types of crime. 
But it is remarkable that most of our criminal jurists have 
paid little attention to what imprisonment really meant to 
the men and women who had to endure it. And none of 
them have considered it of sufficient importance to give us 
a historical conception of what the penalty of imprisonment 
actually involved. It has been left to Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb to fill up this great gap in our penal literature. This 
new work of theirs is written on the sound historic lines 
which the distinguished authors have made so familiar to 
us in their books on English Local Government. The public 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to them for the present volume ; 
and it should be in the hands of all judges, magistrates, and 
Members of Parliament. It will show them what imprison- 
ment has meant in the past, and what it means now. It 
will show Parliamentarians what they are doing when they 


add fresh offences to the Criminal Code: it will show judges — 


and justices what they are doing when they send offenders 
to gaol. 

In this respect Mr. and Mrs. Webb have given us a 
much more satisfactory book than the recently published 
volume on “The English Prison System ’’ by the late Chair- 
man of the Prison Commissioners. In the latter production 
we have the purely official poiht of view, and it is too much 
in the nature of an apology for his own administration. It 
would be difficult for him to point to a single one of the 
reforms he mentions which was suggested by himself, and 
he studiously and rather unworthily abstains from mention- 
ing the men who did suggest them. These reforms, imperfect 
as they are, would have beeri much more efficacious if the 
head of th» Prisons Department had possessed a practical 
knowledge, from experience as a prison governor or prison 
surgeon, of the actual effects of prison regulations on the 
prisoner’s life. Such an experience would have shown him 
that it is not regulations but the spirit of the administration 
which is the vital element in prison life. A mere change of 
regulations is worthless if the spirit of the administration 
remains unchanged. 

Although Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s work is historical in 
character, the authors at the close of their survey permit 
themselves to make some observations of a practical nature 
on prison administration as it stands to-day. One of these 
observations in particular deserves careful consideration ; 
and the authors have put their finger on what is undoubtedly 
a blot on the existing system :— 


“We are struck,” they say, ‘‘ by the loss of publicity 
which the transfer of the prison administration from local 
to central government has involved. Since 1878 (that is to 
say, since the local or county prisons were handed over by 
Parliament to the Home Office) the prison has become ‘a 
silent world,’ shrouded, so far as the public is concerned, 
in almost complete darkness. ‘This is due, in the first place, 
to the policy to which every well-ordered administration is 
prone: ‘No admittance except on business.’ The wide- 

read and repeated visitations and minute investigations of 
ohn Howard and James Nield, of J. J. Gurney and Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, or even the popular descriptions of 
the London prisons which Henry Mayhew was allowed to 
compile about 1860 would not be permitted by the Home 
Office to-day, on the ground that they would constitute an 
unnecessary interference with the official administration. 


Experience has shown that the nomination of amateur 
prison visitors by the county magistrates or by the Home 
Office is no adequate substitute for the independent prison 
inspector who went round the local prisons before 1878 and 
reported to the Home Secretary. His reports were frank, 
fearless, and salutary. Some substitute for this official 
must be found if real and not merely paper progress is to 
be effected within prison walls. It is to be remembered that 
almost all prison reforms have proceeded from without, and 
not from within. It is the experienced visitor outside the 
system, with his wider outlook and closer touch with chang- 
ing social conditions in the world of free men, who has in 
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almost all instances aroused the public conscience and forced 
forward true reforms. 

These practical considerations bring us to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s arresting preface to this volume. The great merit of 
Mr. Shaw is that he is at once an original and a fearless 
thinker, and if he had been less paradoxical his influence, 
considerable as it is, would have left a still deeper mark upon 
his time. He is in some respects to our generation what 
Thomas Carlyle was to our fathers and grandfathers. This 
preface of Mr. Shaw’s is written in the spirit, and in some 
ways on the lines, of Carlyle’s famous essay on “ Model 
Prisons ”’ in his “ Latter-Day Pamphlets.’’ Like Carlyle, 
Mr. Shaw has a horror of mere sentimentality, and believes, 
like Carlyle, that large sections of our population are going to 
the dogs for want of a sterner social discipline. It would not 
be fair to Mr. Shaw to judge him as if he were a Home Office 
official propounding some new scheme for the bettering of the 
existing prison system. He goes much deeper than this, and 
we must judge what he says by an entirely different standard. 
His preface is, in fact, a serious essay in social philosophy, 
with crime and the criminal as the text of it. His suggestion 
of a lethal chamber for some incorrigible types of criminals is 
reminiscent of Carlyle. It must not be taken literally: it 
is his impressive way of putting the grim truths of the 
criminal problem before the eyes of a superficial populace. 


' To him the criminal problem is part of the social problem as 


a whole. No solution of it is possible if we only look at it 
by itself. We must revise our social standards if we are to 
deal effectively with the criminal element in the community. 
As to the existing system, Mr. Shaw contends that its 
cardinal vice is ‘‘ the anti-Christian vice of vengeance.”’ 


‘*No beneficial reform of our treatment of criminals is 
possible unless and until this essentially sentimental vice of 
vengeance is unconditionally eradicated. 

‘Society claims the right of self-defence, extending to 
the destruction or restraint of law-breakers. This right is 
separable from the right to revenge or punish: it need have 
no more to do with punishment or revenge than the caging 
or shooting of a man-eating tiger. It arises from the 
occurrence of (a) intolerably mischievous human beings: and 
(6) persons defective in the self-control needed for free life 
in modern society, but well-behaved and contented under 
tutelage and discipline. Class A can be permanently killed 
or permanently restrained. The requisite tutelage and 
discipline can be provided for Class B without rancor or 
insult. The rest can be treated not as criminals but as 
civil defendants, and made to pay for their depredations in 
the same manner. At present many persons guilty of conduct 
much viler than that for which poor men are sent to prison 
suffer nothing worse than civil actions for damages.” 


This bald summary of Mr. Shaw’s conclusions gives no 
true impression of his powerful and stimulating preface. It 
is one of the finest things he has ever written, vibrating in 
every line with thought and conviction: the words of a 
teacher who reveals by his mastery of the subject that he has 
a right to teach. 





HEAD-HUNTERS AT HOME. 


The Sema Nagas. By J. H, Hurron. With Foreword by 
H. BALFourR. (Macmillan. 40s.) 


Mr. Hutton has followed up an excellent monograph on the 
Angamis with another, equally well executed, on a second 
Naga tribe dwelling to the north-east of the Angamis in the 
heart of the hill-country of Assam. Of all the tribes of this 
region the Sema would seem to be in many respects the most 
primitive. Many of them still do not know how to weave, 
and the making of iron instruments is probably of quite 
recent introduction. An interesting survival of the time 
when iron was unknown occurs at their quasi-religious 
“feasts of friendship,” when the bull is slain by driving 
a sharpened stick into its vitals. Indeed, so addicted is 
this people to the old ways that, although matches are 
nowadays easily procured, it is strictly taboo to light the 
hearth fire with them, or to carry them into the harvest 
field. On the other hand, fire-making by rubbing a stick 
with a fiexible thong is universal, since nothing else will 
satisfy their scruples on ceremonial occasions, as when new 
fire is made, or omens are being taken. Why the Sema are 
backward as compared with the rest of their stock would be 





clearer if we were better informed in regard to the prehistoric 
wanderings of peoples in this part of the world. The Sema 
traditions connect them with the South, and it is indeed 
probable that the characteristic Naga culture, which has 
affinities running through Burma and the Malay Peninsula 
right down into Borneo, has spread hereabouts in a 
northerly direction. On the other hand, there would seem 
to be, in the matter of actual blood, a northern strain in 
the population of the Sema country. Two cultures, then, 
a lower one from the North and a higher one from the 
South, may have met and fused at this point ; and it would 
be in accordance with the “ethnological method,” to which 
modern anthropology is so prone, to seek in such culture- 
contact the root explanation of the existing state of Sema 
society. 

For example, the Sema have to-day a patrilineal system. 
The genealogies so admirably compiled by Mr. Hutton make 
this fact quite clear. Indeed, the female line is of no 
account at present, so that, his wife’s mother excepted, a 
Sema can marry any female relation of his own mother on 
her father’s side. On the other hand, there is some reason 
to think that father-right came in with the Southern 
immigrants, and, as usually occurs when the two modes of 
reckoning descent come into conflict, drove mother-right out 
of the field. Thus, a suffix which possibly stands for 
“woman,” and is certainly found in almost all female 
names, appears in several of the clan and sept designations. 
Again, some Semas are said, like the ancient~Athenians, to 
forbid marriage with a mother’s sister ; and this prohibition, 
if it really exists, would seem to be a survival of uterine 
descent. Lastly, the mother’s brother is regarded with the 
greatest respect; and herein the anthropologist is wont to 
discern an indisputable relic of the predominance of the 
mother’s kin. Among the Sema, however, who favor first- 
cousin marriage—seemingly on the ground that it promotes 
domestic concord, since the elders, being so closely akin, are 
more likely to see that the young couple treat each other 
properly—the mother’s brother may owe his honored position 
simply to the fact that he is father-in-law as well. 

In most other aspects the Sema have by this 
time become typical Nagas, though it is noticeable that the 
characteristic megalithic habit does not appeal to them. On 
the other hand, they erect curious wooden posts shaped like 
a Y; and these are also found among the Garo, a matrilineal 
people supposed to be of northern origin. Meanwhile, stones 
are not without a place in the magico-religious custom of 
the Sema. Thus, lying about in a village near the chief's 
house are usually to be seen certain water-worn stones, of 
varying size, but sometimes, at any rate, bearing a rough 
resemblance to a human head. Before a head-hunting 
expedition a pig is sacrificed and portions of its flesh are 
offered to the stones for luck. These stones, by the way, 
like the charm stones kept in granaries to guard them 
against mice, have the property of being able to breed, and 
their progeny in the shape of numerous small stones will 
be found near them. Another stone which can foretell 
success or failure in trading—it communicates the message 
through an interpreter—has been observed to grow several 
inches. This, however, is hardly remarkable, seeing that 
at night it is apt to assume human form and walk about. 

Head-hunting, which, of course, is no longer permitted 
in the administered territory, was formerly the noblest way 
in which a Sema could exhibit his manhood. Moreover, 
since women generally stayed near the village, and so were 
hard to get at, a female head was more of a trophy than a male. 
Thus there is a song about Sakhalu—how he took the heads 
of several Abor women, so that his wife rejoiced. But really 
Sakhalu was a scout employed by us on the Abor Expedition, 
and the heads he took were those of mere male Abors. 
Poetic licence, however, added a romantic touch to the 
exploit. We hear, too, that the Sema who served as 
laborers in France during the war made up a song about 
themselves: “Tell her that he went forth to pluck a flower, 
a flower of the Germans.” These same adventurers showed 
great coolness in a shipwreck. On the other hand, they were 
careful to propitiate the French trains by dropping copper 
coins on the track. 

The Sema is subject to lykanthropy. Mr. Hutton has 
much to say about were-leopards, and had the advantage of 
obtaining his information from the were-leopards themselves. 
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One of these could show on his legs the marks of the shot 
which an unsympathetic sepoy of the military police had 
fired into his leopard body. This man was considerate 
enough to point out the bodies of the pigs or dogs that he 
had killed when in leopard form, in order that the owners 
might gather up what remained. We hear, too, of a wife 
who cured her husband of making rude remarks by 
appearing before him as a leopard which ran after him right 
up to the village. Here it disappeared, and, sure enough, 
his wife met him in the doorway and jeered, asking him 
why he was so hot and whether he had seen a leopard. Such 
beliefs, though they could be matched from the folklore 
of Europe, are especially natural to stages of culture at 
which man does not feel himself superior to the animals, but 
is more inclined to rate himself below them. Nay, the Sema 
have anticipated Darwin, since one of their clans will not 
eat the ape, on the ground that he was their ancestor. 
Mr. Hutton unkindly adds that their physical appearance 
supports the hypothesis. 

These must suffice as a few samples of the good things 
with which this careful study teems. An administrator who 
gets into such close touch with his native charges as 
Mr. Hutton has obviously done is helping to build British 
rule on solid foundations. His account of them is not wholly 
flattering. Thus, while he describes the elaborate oaths that 
they are prepared to take, he candidly admits that the 
oath-takers are usually not to be believed. Has he not 
himself seen one accused of murder, and undoubtedly guilty, 
asseverate his innocence by means of the “ oath on one’s own 
flesh "—in this case dramatically expressed by biting off the 
end of his forefinger and swallowing it? Nevertheless, 
Mr. Hutton finds many virtues to set against the faults of 
these rough hill-men. They are strong and work hard, their 
married life is seemly, they are hospitable, if improvident, 
and very cheery. Altogether, this volume, published by 
direction of the Assam Government, does credit to our Civil 
Service; for here is genuine science, though its ultimate 
aim be the practical one of assisting the work of government. 





WHAT MATTERS, 


Some Things That Matter. By Lorp RIDDELL. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir the young men and women of England do not soon succeed 
in life, it will not be the fault of their elders and betters. 
When we were young, the only guide to success which stood 
upon our bookshelf was a curious and incompetent book 
called “ Self-Help,” by Samuel Smiles, who, at the bottom 
of his heart, believed in the obvious untruth that it paid to 
be good. A more fortunate generation has been able to kick 
out the poor old doddering Samuel Smiles, and to put in 
his place the Baron Beaverbrook, and now the Baron Riddell. 
It is a bitter thing to read these books and to be conscious 
that one is no longer young enough to make a practical use 
of them, to realize that even Lord Beaverbrook will never 
teach one to succeed, or Lord Riddell to speak, to read, or 
to reason. Lord Riddell’s book is a very remarkable pro- 
duction. Written by a man who, like Lord Beaverbrook, has 
won for himself not only wealth but a peerage, who, if one 
may judge from the number of times that his name appears 
in the daily papers as opening a new golf course, or presiding 
over a public dinner, must be one of the most eminently 
successful men of our age, it naturally, and rightly, takes 
success as the measure of things that matter. Poor old 
Smiles muddled the whole philosophy of life by dragging 
in all kinds of other things which he seemed to imagine 
mattered. The incompetent old gentleman would never, 
therefore, have thought of going to the Sermon on the 
Mount in order to know how to make a good after-dinner 
speech, or to St. Paul for tips on platform speaking. “ All 


(Hodder & 


the utterances of Jesus Christ,” Lord Riddell tells his youth- 
ful readers, “ may well be studied from the oratorical point 
of view. And St. Paul’s short address on Mars Hill in Athens 
is a model of oratorical tact and force.” 

There is only one point in which, so far as we have 
discovered, Lord Riddell resembles the old gentleman who 
unsuccessfully tried to guide our footsteps along the path 








to success. The author of “Self-Help,” bound in blue calf, 
lavishly adorned with gilt sprigs, and presented to us as a 
“conduct prize” by the lady who kept a dame’s school, 
amazed us at a very early age by his perfect passion for 
platitude. It is an interesting, and possibly significant, fact 
that this passion is even more perfectly developed in Lord 
Riddell. Open his book at random and this is what you 
find: “... it is perhaps important to observe that, apart 
from elocution, a knowledge of grammar and pronunciation 
is essential for any person who speaks in public—that is to 
say, he must speak grammatically, whether he understands 
grammatical rules or not, and must pronounce his words 
correctly.” Or again: “But, like most things, even good 
habits have their dangers. .. . For example, the habit of 
concentration is valuable, but a man may over-concentrate 
on business or other matters. It is for the ego to see that 
balance is preserved. Even the habit of personal cleanliness 
may be overdone.” Or again, turn the page and you read: 
“The most important thing in life is good judgment. [By 
the way, Lord Beaverbrook said just the same.] The wise 
man forms right habits in the right way. But it must be 
confessed that there are many habits that are not quite good 
which are very pleasant. For example, smoking. Probably 
most people would be better if they did not smoke, but those 
addicted to this habit generally consider the resulting 
pleasure outweighs the disadvantages . . .” 

These quotations will show with sufficient clearness the 
things which, according to Lord Riddell, matter. After 
reading his book one cannot help wondering whether, per- 
haps, he is not a more subtle guide to success than he appears 
to be on the surface. His one point of resemblance to 
Samuel Smiles suggests that there may be a causal connection 
between platitudes and success. May it not be that the 
secret of real success consists in never saying anything which 
is not perfectly obvious to everyone before you have said it? 
You will not find this aphorism in Lord Riddell’s book, but, 
perhaps, knowing how much more efficacious suggestion is 
than advice, he has subtly preferred to inculcate the habit 
by example. 





Books in Brief. 


After the War: 1919—1921. By Lieut.-Col. CHARLES A’CouRT 
REPINGTON. (Constable. 21s.) 


Tue definite value of Colonel Repington’s earlier war 
diary, a value for which the author was not intentionally 
responsible, is lacking here. Pacifists and Government critics, 
and other miserable sinners with cranky views, could hardly 
expect future generations to accept their biased opinions 
without other evidence. Colonel Repington gave the evidence 
without stint. He made plain the picture of the kind of 
people who won the war, the way they won it, and what 
distinguished them from the boys they “ combed out.” This 
is to his immortal credit, and the Colonel now is not uncon- 
scious of his undesigned fame, though innocent of its cause. 
He read the “Anmual Register” for 1920 with a glow of 
pride : — 

*“L. G. and I are the only people mentioned by name 
in the ‘Times Literary Supplement’s’ review of the 
‘Register’ . . . ‘ Waverley’ went through six editions in 
nine months. I went through ten in four months, and larger 
editions at two guineas a set of each two volumes. I wonder 
if that has ever been done before? ”’ 

This later diary disappoints us. The Colonel and his 
notable friends were revealed so well and finally in the earlier 
work, there is no new light here. We know them all, and 
we should need the Colonel’s sense of their greatness or 
littleness to bring them into an interesting focus. He has 
been travelling about the world since the Peace Treaties 
were ratified, mixing with the people who believe they are 
riding the whirlwind. Everything goes down in the diary, 
even visits to art galleries, though he has nothing to say 
about pictures, except to name them. He thinks it a suffi- 
ciently illuminating fact that he saw them. He does, it is 
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THE CAUSE OF ALL CURSES. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


i the halcyon days of yore, before the world’s political 

Humpty Dumptys sat on their European walls, the Income 
Tax demand merely caused an impatient, though contemptuous, 
shrug at the more or less peaceful breakfast table. To-day it 
unloosens a fury so hectic that it fosters mental apoplexy, 
ruins one’s financial physique, creates cancerous thoughts, 
evolves new immoralities, and inspires an obscenity of language 
that would shock the most licentious poet of the Restoration 
period. 

In the far-off days, before we won the “‘ war to end wars” 
and national solvency, the peaceable West End citizen seldom 
troubled to enquire the price of his clothes. Now, prices have 
become a question of vital importance. 

At dinner recently an American guest interrupted an 
asparagus finesse by asking, ‘“‘ When will the price of lounge 
suits be brought down to the pre-war level?” My reply was 
immediate: ‘“‘ When the National Debt is reduced from seven 
thousand odd millions to the pre-war seven hundred odd 
million, and when the Governmental expenditure is reduced 
from £1,196,427,877 (1921-22) to the pre-war expenditure of 
£197,492,969 (1913-14). 

Every boy and girl in their teens at school, all those of 
the new and virile generation, should study politics and 
economics in_ self-defence. The politics and economics 
of the past have been the root of most of the world’s 
evils. It is because of the politico-economical ignorance and 
apathy of the majority that the politicians find it so easy to 
beguile by stupid parrot cries and impose taxation to its 
breaking-point. 

Politics not only affect personal liberty, they affect the 
price of every single commodity essential to life. “Observe the 
taxation, direct and indirect, on everything. Therefore, 
nauseating as it may be—and savouring as it does of the vivi- 
section of rats—everyone should study present politics in order 
to demand that they be cleansed, and in order that we may 
compel economy in political circles. 

2 a * * * . * 7 

So far as the prices of this House are concerned, it is 
utterly impossible to make them less. They are reduced to a 
margin of profit as bare as the clothing of the ladies of the 
Boccacian “Decameron Nights.” Lounge Suits from £9 9s. 
Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress Suits from £16 16s. Overcoats 
from £7 7s. Riding Breeches from £4 4s. 
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Prominent Motor Journalists 
See SHELL Tested 


Mr. W. H. BERRY: 


. . . I went down to Shoreham last week to 
see the most elaborate, scientific, and costly 
petrol testing plant in the country . . . Iden- 
tical conditions are reproduced for each test 

. I could hardly believe that different fuels 





could give such different results . . . Ti he 
“ Shell” Company are fortunate in owning 
wells that give petrols containing a big 
percentage of natural benzol . , . Nowadays 
the ‘‘Shell” people use their richest benzol 
fuels to improve their other poorer fuels, which 
are more or less high-grade petrols, and can 
so produce a standardised blend that shows, 
by comparison, a lead of about 20 per cent. in 
power and economy, in the variable compression 
testing engine at the experimental plant at 
Shoreham.— Evening Standard. 


SHELL 


To ensure the best running use Shell 




















Spirit and Shell Motor Lubricating OLL 


SHELL-MEX Ltrp., 
Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C.2 
Write for Leafie’, “IN THE TEST HOUS&” 






































1) Terry’s “Rotary” 
Bi Drainpipe Cleanser. 


Saves its cost first time used. 


6 ft. long Goes round any bend with ease, 
3/6 : and quickly unstops a choked 
each. 


drain, lavatory, bath or sink 
outlet. The curved nose cleans 


No. 870. the inside of the pipe as it 

Terry's rotates. Lifelong _ wear. 
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Key Ring case of difficulty—from us. 

and guard 

> WERBERT TERRY & SONS Lid, 
: Manufacturers, 
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REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
160 Inns and Hotels managed by 
the People’s Refreshment House 
Association Ltd. Take £1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7}°/,) or 6°/, 
Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
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true, try to rise to the recurring crises. Crossing the 
Channel last August, after running round Europe, he 
“cogitated what prescriptions I should give for Europe’s 
ailments.” The result of the cogitation is: “I would ratify 
the Anglo-American guarantee of France against German 
aggression, or, failing American approval, would make a 
defensive and offensive alliance with France, Italy, Belgium, 
the four States of the Little Entente, and Greece, to preserve 
all the Peace Treaties intact.” Unhappily for us all, the 
cogitations of the statesmen are on a level with the 


Colonel’s. 
* * * 


Between Two Continents. By Prince WILLIAM OF SWEDEN. 
(Nash & Grayson. 15s.) 


An epidemic of cacoethes scribendi seems to be overrunning 
the princely houses of the Continent, and English pub- 
lishers fall over each other in bidding for the translation 
rights. If all princelings wrote about their adventures as 
modestly and well as Prince William of Sweden, and con- 
tributed equally disarming prefaces to their English editions, 
the vogue would deserve a concerted backing from our 
literary editors. Unfortunately Prince William appears to 
stand in a class by himself. He deserves the assurance, in 
any case, that the entertaining narrative of his late Central 
American travels is not likely to appear so “ superfluous ” to 
a good many readers among “ the travelled English”’ as he 
would fear. Many of us travel a lot for one reason or another, 
but not always with as much profit as might be expected, 
or in such interesting byways as we might explore if we chose. 
Offhand, we cannot call to mind a recent English travel 
book of any real merit dealing with the Central American 
Republics, despite the fact that one of our own colonies is 
tucked away somewhere along that not vastly remote sea- 
board. But there is no doubt about the merit of “ Between 


Two Continents.” 
a * * 


My Life, and a Few Yarns. By Vice-Admiral H. F, FLEEt. 
(Allen & Unwin. 15s.) 


Vicre-Apmirat FLeet speaks of himself as a fossil. The 
geologist may find in this raw material much that is helpful 
in making a picture of the Navy forty years ago. The 
author has no literary pretensions, and is not only not 
opinionated, he seems not to have any belief beyond 
thinking the world an interesting and fairly jolly old place 
to live in. Take the part he has played in politics. When 
he was asked to give his support to Major Renton, the 
Conservative candidate, just before the General Election 
of January, 1910, he had to ask nis wife what his own 
politics were. ‘She said Conservative, so the answer was 
in the affirmative. The result was that I accompanied the 
prospective candidate on his polling trips and made several 
speeches.” There are some elevating flogging pictures. 
Punishment appears to have been inflicted for trifling faults. 
In one case the sufferer commented on the strokes: “That's 
my liver”; “That’s my lights”; “Hit fair, you swine.” 

* . * 


The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence. 
& Ballantyne. 80s,) 


No member of the Stock Exchanges of the United 
Kingdom, no banker, no commentator or adviser on invest- 
ment matters, can efficiently carry on his work without either 
possessing or having the readiest access to a copy of “ The 
Stock Exchange Official Intelligence.” The latest edition, 
Volume XL. of the series, covers nearly 1,900 pages, and is 
even more useful than its predecessors to the classes of 
persons mentioned, 162 companies being added to the great 
host—British, American, and foreign—about which full 
up-to-date financial information is given. Apart from the 
exhaustive details about every security with which the 
investor can wish to become familiar, the volume contains 
a mass of technical information and special chapters dealing 
with the finance of the British Government and munici- 
palities, and of Indian, Colonial, and foreign Governments. 
A special chapter is also devoted to the Railways Act of 1921, 
while in another chapter are reviewed the legal decisions of 
1921 as affecting Company Law. Inevitably a reference 
volume of this immense size and scope is costly. But, 
nevertheless, there are many private investors who would 


(Spottiswoode 





find that four pounds spent on this volume would be as good 
an investment as many of those described in its pages ; for 
a careful study of the financial history of a concern, whase 
shares are being “touted round,” or whose surface attrac- 
tions look alluring at first sight, might save many an 
investor from serious and avoidable loss and disappointment. 
For such careful study “ The Stock Exchange Official Intel- 
ligence ”—“ Burdett,” as the volume is familiarly known— 
provides easy opportunity. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Mr. G. D. H. Cote’s new book, “The Labor Unions 
During the War,” is to be published shortly at the Clarendon 
Press, in the series known as the ‘“ Economic and Social 
History of the World War.” Over a hundred monographs 
for that survey have been arranged. 

* * * 


Proresson Cuauncey B. Tinker, of Yale University, 
author of “Dr. Johnson and Fanny Burney” and other 
studies in literature, has drawn from letters, lately dis- 
covered, written by Johnson’s biographer to Rousseau, 
Goldsmith, and notable contemporaries, the essentials of a 
new volume entitled “ Young Boswell.” This is announced 


by Messrs. Putnam. 
* * * 


A very pleasing essay in literary topography will be 
published by the Homeland Association, London, this year, 
which will interest the numberless readers of Michael 
Fairless. ‘The Roadmender Country” has been surveyed 
and written by Lorma Leigh, and illustrated by Duncan 
Moul. 


* * * 


A voLtumeE of noble stature, treating of “ L’(uvre de 
Swinburne,” arrives from the “ Academie Foundation of 
Belgium” by way of the Oxford University Press. It is 
the first achievement of the first Belgian series to present 
important works of the kind indicated. 

* * * 


Tue Dutch periodical “‘ Wendingen,”’ each issue of which 
is devoted to a particular phase of art (whether it be sculp- 
ture, the theatre, the dance, or what not), is to appear in 
English. Mr. Cecil Palmer is responsible for the publishing 
arrangements here. The Theatre Exhibition, now at South 
Kensington, has provided the opportunity for a special 
number of the magazine, which ought to be acceptable to a 
considerable public. 

* * * 


Co.ecTors of war literature should see the 63rd cata- 
logue of Messrs. Lamley, South Kensington, containing 
almost two hundred items in that most justifiable kind. Mr. 
W. H. Robinson of Newcastle offers fine aristocratic books in 
general, and a number for the Bewick enthusiast (5th Cata- 
logue). Philosophers are likely to discover something for 
their shelves in the special list of 2,365 entries prepared by 
Messrs. Blackwell. 


¥ * * 


An important publication, for literary students, is H.M. 
Stationery Office’s pamphlet called “ Photographs of Manu- 
scripts” (1s.), embodying replies from British represen- 
tatives abroad to a circular from Lord Curzon, in which 
questions were put on the facilities allowed by foreign 
libraries for obtaining photographs of their manuscripts and 
printed books. In some cases, through the proper channels, 
it is possible to borrow MSS. from foreign libraries; in 
others, owing to the British Museum’s statutory inability to 
lend its MSS. abroad, the loan is withheld. Consequently, 
the British scholar has to rely largely upon the camera; and 
the value of this new pamphlet, setting forth ways and 
means and charges for the various countries, is conspicuous. 
A curious lacuna is that of Germany; the information was 
asked last September, “but no reply has been received.” 
The generality of the replies show a welcome and active 
interest, 
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H. G. WELLS 


Secret Places of the Heart 


‘Mr. Wells does not shirk facts because they are con- 
sidered scandalous, especially when the conventional 
foundation of that view of them is becoming more and 
more questionable.’-—G. Bernard Shaw in the Hvening 
Standard. ‘‘ Never has Mr. Wells thrown more force into 
his characterization,” says the Glasgow Herald, ‘‘ and 
never before has he invested a story with such lovable 
humanity . . . it is in the very highest sense of the 
term a romance.’’ ‘‘ A characteristic Wells production 
. . . & permanent addition to the literature of this par- 
ticular period.’’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Admir- 
ably written .. . its pages are lit with a prodigality 
of subsidiary ideas and illuminating thought.” —Sunday 
Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 
The Altar Steps 


An extraordinarily absorbing book which reveals Mr. 
Mackenzie’s powers in quite a new direction, and in 
which he shows himself fearless in his criticism. ‘‘ The 
characters,” says the Daily Graphic, ‘‘ are relentlesly 
true to type, and are brilliant studies of the clash of 
human emotions.’”? The Daily News describes it as Mr. 
Mackenzie’s best novel since his ‘‘Guy and Pauline.” 
This ‘amazingly clever’’ story will, says the Glasgow 
Herald, “arouse fierce discussion.” 78. 6d. net. 


(ithe House of Cassell }}} 



















OFFICIAL HISTORY 


GREAT WAR 


By direction of the Historical Section of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence 


Tue W ar In THEAIR 


By 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 






















Volume | 


2i1s. net 





This first volume deals with ; very rapidly during the War, 
the beginnings of the naviga- | of the aerial forces of the 
tion of the air, the invention | British Empire, the early 
and gradual improvement of | relation of these forces to 
the airship and the aero- | the Army and the Navy, and 
plane, the building up, very | theirachievements duringthe 
slowly before the War and | autumn and winter of 1914. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


THOMAS HARDY. 


Late Lyrics and Earlier, with 
many other Verses. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


JAMES STEPHENS. 


The Hill of Vision. Poems. 
By JAMES STEPHENS, author of “ Insurrections,” 
etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


Strained Relations. 
By CYRIL ALINGTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


: STEPHEN GRAHAM. A 
Tramping with a Poet in the 


. 
Rockies. sy stTEPHEN GRAHAM. With 
38 Emblems by VERNON HILL. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—‘ Humour and high spirits inspire every 
page of this itinerary, which may some day repose on a shelf 
of select open-air literature side by side with R. L. Stevenson’s 
‘Travels with a Donkey.’ ” 


1922 Issue Now Ready. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 

Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., and 

M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With Maps. 

Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 

The Times.—‘ One of the most important and interestin 
features of the new issue of this invaluable handbook o 
Imperial and international information is the article on Russie, 
which has been re-written.” 


A Theory of Monads. outlines of 
the Fhilosophy of the Prin siplo of Relativity. 
at, H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt., Professor 

Philosophy in the University of London. 8vo. 15s. net. 


The New Idealism. 
By MAY SINCLAIR, Author of “A Defence of 
> gee Some Questions and Conclusions.’’ 8vo. 
s. net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd, LONDON. W.C.2. 









































BOOKLOVERS, NOTE! 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF BOOKS 
are published by the National Institute for the 
Blind in Braille and Moon types. These books are 
either given away free or sold at 75% loss on each 
volume to the blind population of this country. 
Thus, the blind are able to enjoy perhaps one of 
the greatest solaces this world affords—the im. 
mortal treasures of its literature. 

Will all lovers of books show their sympathy 

with this great work by sending a donation— 

the smallest is welcome—to G. F. Mowatt, 

J.P., Hon. Treasurer, National Institute for 

the Blind (Registered under the Blind Persons 

Act, 1920), 224, Great Portland Street, Lon- 

don, W. 1? 
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ALWAYS SHARP 
A new, always sharp pencil, simple in use 
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Ask your Stationer to show you one. 
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Music, 


HANDEL ON THE STAGE. 

At Halle, where Handel was born, a four days’ Handel 
Festival was held from May 25th to May 28th. A Handel 
Festival in Germany is not planned on Crystal Palace 
lines. In England the Handel tradition has practically 
killed itself. The Handel cult has little or nothing to do 
with the real musical life of England. If it had, we 
should be performing a greater variety of works by him. 
The leaders of music in England started a secessionist 
movement many years ago, and did a good deal towards 
turning musical England away from Handel towards 
Bach and Brahms. There are a few real Handel 
enthusiasts in England, but very few, and if a Handel 
Festival on modern lines were organized in England the 
chances are that it would be as little of a financial success 
as a Bach Festival. In Germany there is no great Handel 
tradition. Enthusiasts such as the late Dr. Chrysander 
occasionally organized festivals, but they have been so 
rare that this festival at Halle, where Handel had not 
been celebrated for thirty-five years, was regarded in 
Germany as an event of first-rate importance. 

The works performed were “Semele’’ and 
“ Susanna ’’ to represent oratorio. There was a chamber 
concert and an orchestral concert. The last and most 
important item of the festival was the performance of an 
opera, “ Orlando Furioso,’’ on the stage of the theatre. 
The concerts do not call for much comment. The general 
standard of execution was not high. Things which are 
familiar to any Englishman were played and sung as if 
they were totally unknown works. That is an advantage 
in most cases; German music-lovers may indeed be 
thankful that there is no Handel tradition in Germany. 
But although the Halle performances were probably no 
worse than the performances in English provincial towns 
of the same importance, the impression they made on 
English ears was that the performers simply did not 
understand Handel at all. The interpretations were 
painstaking and conscientious, but curiously wooden and 
unintelligent. Few performers at the concerts seemed 
to have any sense of the rapturous beauty of the music 
before them. 

Handel’s operas, for all their beauties, have 
generally been considered impracticable for the modern 
stage. Modern German opinion is moving steadily in 
the direction of a revival of them. In 1878 “ Almira”’ 
was given at Hamburg to celebrate the bicentenary of 
the Hamburg Opera. In 1906 Dr. Hans Diitschke of 
Berlin printed privately acting editions of “ Admeto’”’ 
and “ Poro,’’ but they were never performed. Dr. Moser 
as far back as 1916 suggested a stage performance of 
“Saul.’’ In 1920 Dr. Oskar Hagen produced at 
Gottingen “ Rodelinda,’’ and followed it up with 
“ Ottone’’ at the same place in 1921. He intends to 
produce “ Giulio Cesare’’ at Gottingen on July 5th of 
this year. These performances of Handel’s operas are 
to some extent connected with university studies. The 
prime movers in the Halle Festival have been Professor 
Arnold Schering and Dr. Moser; but, as far as I could 
judge, the junior members of the University of Halle, 
though to some extent in evidence, have not been as 
actively engaged in the Festival as the undergraduates 
of Oxford or Cambridge would have been on a similar 
occasion. I have asked at many times and in many places 
to what extent the German universities take the lead in 
musical life, and I have always received the regretful 
answer that German universities are interested in little 
else but nationalist and reactionary politics. 

This Handelian movement in opera is a phenomenon 
of great interest and importance, for these operas are 
not performed once by amateurs, as at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but are performed by the local opera singers and 
put into the local repertory ; they are even taken up by 
other professional theatres. The movement has 
originated with the scholars and researchers. It is all 
part of the general movement in Germany and Austria 
towards the Baroque. We have had a similar movement 
in land. In architecture it has been a reaction 
towards Baroque and away from Gothic ; in other arte it 








has been expressed in such things as the Phenix revivals, 
the “ Beggar’s Opera,’’ the Purcell movement, and, one 
may add, the Mozart movement. In Germany it‘/has signifi- 
cance in various directions. It means that the musical 
researchers are coming out of their libraries and getting 
into direct contact with the public. In France the 
example was set some years ago by M. Vincent d’Indy. 
The German public is ready to welcome these things with 
great cordiality. All the performances at the Halle 
Festival were attended by large audiences; there must 
have been over a thousand people who sat or stood for 
more than three hours in the Cathedral listening to 
“ Susanna.”’ 

Musically, the Handel movement may be of vital 
consequence to Germany. In the first place it brings 
new ideas into the opera-houses. It is a reaction against 
Gluck as well as a reaction against Wagner. Handel 
demands, even more insistently than Mozart, a concen- 
tration of interest upon pure singing. At Halle there 
was an excellent singer and actress in the part of 
Angelica (Frl. Hilde Voss), the heroine; the magician 
Zoroastro was rendered rather ridiculous by a singer who 
was evidently more at home in the parts of Wotan and 
Gurnemanz. 

Secondly, Handel belongs not only to Germany, 
but to Italy and England as well. To enter into the 
spirit of Handel with any intimacy one must have a 
knowledge of Scarlatti and Purcell. Germany is wel- 
coming Handel home—like M. Dubourg—after his 
extensive travels abroad ; but he will bring with him the 
cultures of other countries. Among the old masters of 
Halle whose works were performed at the Marktkirche 
one evening was William Brade, an Englishman who was 
living at Halle in 1615. He and other English composers 
exercised a great influence on German music, as the 
English comedians did on the German theatre. Purcell 
is to Germans almost unknown; but every German 
musician who discovers him falls in love with him at 
once. If Purcell’s works were available in cheap editions 
at the present moment, he would stand a good chance of 
becoming popular all over Germany ; and I cannot help 
thinking that the influence of Purcell would be as 
salutary on modern German music as it is on our own. 

Meanwhile, I wonder if any English Opera Company 
will send a representative over to Géttingen to see 
whether Handel could not be put on the stage in 


England too. Epwarp J. Dent. 





Art 


PORTRAITURE. 


Wir the Modern Society of Portrait Painters at the 
Institute Galleries, caricatures by Mr. Edmond X. 
Kapp at the Leicester Galleries, and photographs by 
Mr. Pirie MacDonald at the house of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society ; not to speak of individual portraits at 
the New English Art Club and in such one-man shows as 
that of works by Mr. Henry Lamb at the Alpine Club 
Gallery ; the full range and possibilities of portraiture 
may be said to be covered. The photographs by Mr. 
MacDonald and the caricatures by Mr. Kapp represent 
the two extremes of literal accuracy and free interpreta- 
tion which are possible to the portrait artist, and in 
between there are infinite degrees of the two in theory 
and practice. 

All the cards being on the table, so to speak, one is 
tempted to ask what is the proper game; at what point 
as between accuracy and interpretation is the truest por- 
traiture to be found? One starts by ruling out literal 
accuracy, but then one is pulled up by the reflection that, 
where their affections are concerned, and whatever their 
esthetic opinions, most people in their heart of hearts 
a a photograph to a painting. Ask the lover or the 

reaved parent. Nor, as a matter of fact, does the 
preference end with private affection; but, if it were 
possible, and in spite of the good paintings and sculptures 
which may — to exist, everybody sensible of their 
greatness would like to have photographs of Julius 
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TYPEWRITING. 


oT reretine OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. 
r 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge local. Special terms for over 

000 words. ‘Translations undertaken. — Miss Nancy McFarlane, 
il, Palmeira-av., Westcliffe, Essex. 


T TEEWRITING AND DUPLICATOR orders accurately 
and speedily carried out, at an assured SAVING of 334 per cent. 
below present-day costs.—The Stuart Typwriting Bureau, 18 and 19, Gt. 
Russell-street, London, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE.—Genuine autograph Postcard, late W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P.; letters late John Bright, M.P., and Viscount Morley; 
2is. each, or offer. — Apply H., Box N.A.29, THB NATION AND THB 
ATHENZUM, 12, Cursitor-street, E.C. 4. 


TRADE NOTICES. 


A BIriciaL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, . on Silver, 
15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not 
eccepted parcel returned post free, Best Prices paid for Old Gold 
and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed 
by the oo firm.—S. CANN & CO., 694, Market St.,. MANCHESTER. 
Estd. 1850. 


BLAS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 
effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Destroys all 
cockroaches. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post free, from sole makers.— 
Howarths, 471, Creukesmoore-road, Sheffield. 
N OW IS THE TIME to make your garden walks beautiful by 
laying real old Somerset Stone Crazy Paving. Cheapest 
on market. Dry footing in all weathers. — Gilliam & Co., 
8, Queen-street, E.C. 4. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 

List free, or send garments for estimate-—LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. N.), 97, Downs Park-road, LONDON, E.5. 'Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


FINANCIAL, 


TOCK EXCHANGE ACTIVITY.—How to take advantage of 
the present Money-making period. Send 2d. for brochure to 
Publications Dept., 3, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 4. 


PTION DEALINGS.—Full list of Option Rates for 15, 30, 

60 and 90 days sent post free on application to Financial Mart 

and Exchange Ltd., 4, South-place, London, and 19, St. James’s-street, 
Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 1. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 


FEW VACANCIES, Summer School Conferences at League of 
Nations and International Labour Office Headquarters, Geneva, 
with co-operation of members of respective Secretariats. Leave 
London, August 2nd. Leave Geneva, August 10th or 13th. Inclusive 
charges respectively, £12 or £14. Full information, League of Nations 
Union, 15, Grosvenor Crescent, 8.W. 1. 
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All communications to the Editor, and beoks, etc., for review 
should be addressed to The Editor, 10, Adelphi Terrace, London, 


: Communications respecting subscriptions should be addressed to 
i= MANAGER, THE NATION AND THB ATHENEUM, 10, Adelphi Terrace, 


“All advertisements and matters relating to advertisements in 
THE NATION AND THE ATHEN%UM should be sent to 12, Cursitor-street, 
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“My wife and I have come to regard ‘The 
Nation’ as the least dispensable of all the periodicals 
that come to our library table. Other papers lie 
about unread, but there is always a race each week 
to capture the new ‘ Nation’ first.” 


R.S.L., New York, U.S.A. April 7th, 1922. 
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“Everyday 
Science © 


RADIO NEWS” 


MONTHLY — ONE SHILLING 


LACE an order with your news- 
agent to-day for the June issue 
of this most interesting magazine. 

The world is changing every day. 
Never before have scientists devoted 
their labours so closely to practical ends, 
never has science entered so intimately 
into everyday life. ‘To keep abreast of 
all the new ideas and discoveries, and 
to understand how they help in industry, 
in business, in the home and in our 
amusements, you must be a reader of 
“ EVERYDAY SCIENCE and RADIO 
NEWS,” the magazine which features 
the world’s progress by pen, pencil and 
camera. 


r) 
AMATEUR WIRELESS 


Every month a special section of 
“ EVERYDAY SCIENCE and RADIO 
NEWS” is devoted to WIRELESS for 
AMATEURS. This section is edited 
by Lieut. W. Ison, R.E., A.M.L. 
Radio E, one‘of the pioneers of Wireless 
Telephony, and one of the best known 
writers on the science. 

Commencing with the June number 
greater facilities are offered the reader 
for the solving of difficulties he may 
come across in the construction and the 
working of his wireless set, or, in fact, 
on any matter relating to wireless 
telegraphy. 

@ 


The number for June contains, 
among others, the following illustrated 
articles: Scavengers and Gluttons, by 
Henri Fasre, Leather from the Sea, 
The New Atomic Theory, The Gum 
Diggers of New Zealand, New Ideas 
about Mars, Fishes that carry Searchlights, 
The Co-operative System in Nature, 
Crusoe’s Island as a Health Resort, and 
The Oldest Sweet in the World. 


ORDER A COPY TO-DAY 


of Newsagents Everywhere 


INTEREST is its WATCHWORD 
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Cesar, Dante, Shakespeare, and Michelangelo. To say 
that this preference is not for artistic reasons only 
amounts to saying that artistic reasons do not go down 
to the deeps of human nature, which does not sound 
convincing, somehow. Indeed, one has the stubborn 
feeling that reasons are only artistic when they do. As 
if conscious of this, there are people who try to get out 
of the difficulty by asserting roundly that a photograph 
is better than a painting on artistic grounds; but unless 
they are prepared to say that all photographs are better 
than all paintings, irrespective of subject, this only 
means that they claim special artistic rules for portrai- 
ture; and the moment you begin to think about the way, 
in existing art, portraiture shades off into other subjects, 
you see that the claim cannot be supported. 

Possibly there is no way out of the difficulty, but its 
existence is proved by the efforts to escape from it in 
practice. On the one hand, photographers compromise 
the accuracy of the camera with the idea of being more 
artistic, and on the other, painters crab their freedom 
with the idea of beating the camera on its own ground. 
The fact that, in the last ditch of affection, such efforts 
do not satisfy the deep cravings of the heart any better 
than free interpretation lets in a sudden light upon the 
nature of the difficulty. We trust the camera because it 
has no opinions; or, rather, because its opinions— 
depending upon the peculiarities of the lens and the 
behavior of certain salts at the instigation of light under 
the influence of certain reagents—are known and 
calculable. The simplest person knows that there is 


something to be allowed for the machine, and, more or ° 


less, the kind of allowance to be made. Following up 
this clue, we see that, next to the photograph, the human 
heart trusts the caricature—which is all opinion. We 
may not agree with the opinions of the caricaturist about 
that particular subject, but they are frankly exposed, 
and we know what allowance to make for them. 

With the painter who is not a confessed caricaturist 
we never know where we are in his opinions. It might 
be going too far to say that we trust him in proportion 
as his opinions are exposed,. but it is certainly true that 
we are inclined to distrust him if he seems to pretend 
that he has none; that he is capable of literal accuracy. 
Does not this seem to show that the instinctive judgment 
of the human heart is, after all, esthetic? We recognize 
that, with known mechanical aberrations, photography 
is a means of literal accuracy, and that painting is a 
means of poetical or generalized truth which involves an 
opinion ; and we trust them as they are used accordingly. 
We see that the simplest statement with brush or pencil 
implies a comment, and we become suspicious if comment 
is disclaimed. 

Let us apply this to two of the exhibitions of the 
moment. What is the secret of a vague dissatisfaction 
in admiring the photographs by Mr. MacDonald? It is 
that, in pursuit of poetical or generalized truth, or the 
interpretation of character, he has a little compromised 
the capacity of the camera for literal accuracy. He has 
intruded a personal opinion into a machine. The photo- 
grapher can, of course, comment upon character by 
seizing a characteristic pose or expression, but there 
should be no blunting the vision of the lens. On the 
other hand, in looking at the excellent portrait group of 
“ George Kennedy and Family,’’ by Mr. Henry Lamb, 
at the Alpine Club Gallery, you feel that he has a little 
crabbed the freedom of painting in order to seem 
accurate ; and what should be truth becomes dangerously 
like “the terewth, my brethren.’’ It is not that Mr. 
Lamb has done injustice to the Kennedys, but that in 
painting them he has employed the kind of sincerity 
which makes you suspect an axe to grind ; and, on reflec- 
tion, you see that it depends upon his use of the medium. 
He has been unduly precise in a medium which lends 
itself rather to suggestion. In his anxiety to avoid 
rhetoric and sentimentality he has attempted a kind of 
truth for which the medium is not really adapted ; and 
one proof of it is that the color is far less “ literal ’’ than 
the drawing and design. In color Mr. Lamb has risked 
his opinion, but in drawing and design he has not, and 
the result is that we do not quite believe him. 

What it seems to amount to is that, with unerring 
zsthetic instinct, the human heart expects the kind of 








truth most proper to the medium. The photograph is 
neither more nor less “ artistic’ than the painting, but 
its genius is for a different kind of truth. When our 
affections are deeply concerned we happen to prefer that 
kind of truth, and our instinctive esthetic judgment 
requires that it should be used to extremity. On the 
other hand, in painting, we expect comment; a poetical 
or generalized truth in which the opinions of the artist 
are involved. Granting that, we allow him the greatest 
freedom without any injury to our sense of truth. We 
enter instinctively into his game. It is only when he 
seems to disclaim opinion and to present us with a literal 
statement that we question his veracity. We have the 
same feeling as when a person is unduly precise in 
language. Counsel’s “ Any other business?’’ and the 
classical entry in the log “ Captain sober all to-day,”’ 
were good debating points; but they were only gained 
by some arbitrary limitation of the freedom of language. 
Strictly speaking, they poisoned the wells of truth. 


CHARLES MARRIOTT. 





The Drama, 


COMEDIE DES IMMCEURS. 


Duke of York's Theatre: “Pomp and Circumstance,” by 
Monckton Hoffe. 


Ovurtsipe the Duke of York’s Theatre hangs a distinctly 
fascinating photograph of Miss Irene Browne in the 
black three-cornered hat and domino worn by Venetian 
masqueraders in Longhi’s carnival pictures. After this 
it is a terrible disappointment to find that in the 
masquerade scene of Mr. Monckton Hoffe’s play, which 
has been so much talked about, Miss Browne and every- 
body else wear the most tasteless and commonplace 
“fancy ball’’ disguises. This is not a grumble over a 
trifle, for a masquerade scene with a touch of “ style’’ 
to it would have well befitted the author’s wit, and 
matched its agreeable point and daintiness. 

The suggestion of an eighteenth-century carnival 
would have served a second purpose. It would have 
brought out the affinity between Mr. Hoffe’s 
fantastic comedy and the more elegantly graceless 
commedie dell ‘arte. None of Mr. Hoffe’s people 
are real—not the reformed crook, Angelo Pageant, 
spoiled by respectability, nor his delicious shrew of a 
wife, yearning for the old days of lively iniquity and 
bored to divorce temperature; nor yet Wilfred 
Inkstanley, the lymphatic co-respondent malgré lui ; 
nor yet that curious bundle of innocence and naughti- 
ness, Asphodel Forres, Pageant’s adoring secretary ; 
least of all, the sanctimonious butler whose 
inopportune zeal for virtue nearly made a com- 
paratively white plot to secure a divorce for 
Mrs. Pagéant black indeed. They are none of them 
real, and therefore (except for a few moments that leave 
a slightly nasty memory behind) their perfectly shocking 
behavior does not shock us. As well grow grave over 
Pulcinella himself. Mr. Hoffe, with his neatness and 
brightness, does a good deal to vindicate Lamb’s doctrine 
about the privileges of licentious comedy, that doctrine 
which so stirred the indignation of censorious Mr. 
Macaulay. 

Mr. Hoffe, we gather, has stirred up a censor on his 
own account, and there has been a battle over a bedstead. 
The bedstead is still there, but its rickety look shows how 
hotly the battle must have swirled about it. It is very 
unconvincing in its present state, it is quite superfluous 
for indicating the significance of the scene in which it 
appears, it is ludicrously out of place beside a supper- 
table; in short, it is a piece of coarseness which Mr. 
Hoffe, we should have thought, would have had a suffi- 
ciently refined wit to avoid. But perhaps it, too, is a 
symbol: a symbol of the wasting of a most delicate and 
keen talent for comedy on these monotonous old impro- 
prieties. They so soon get limp and draggled, like the 
bed-tester. 

When Mr. Hoffe gives us a comedy of a rather 
sweeter breath we hope he will find exactly the same cast, 
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for he could hardly find a better one. Mr. Robert 
Loraine (Angelo Pageant) is, of course, unrivalled on the 
stage in his gaiety and tenderness for all the range of 
Charles Surface parts, and Miss Irene Browne (Doria 
Pageant) is dainty enough and seductive enough to set us 
wondering what she would make of Lydia Languish. 
Mr. Thomas Weguelin plays Inkstanley with a restraint 
that is its own reward. This study of fat and egoistic 
inanity is one of the ripest pieces of comedy acting that 
has been seen in London for a long time. Mr. Hubert 
Harben extracts from the alarming butler, Belvoir, all 
that you would expect Mr. Harben to extract from him 
in tone and manner and movement. Standing outside 
this circle of artificial, almost poudré, comedy types is 
the Asphodel of Miss Ursula Millard. At last an ingénue 
straight out of the fresh air, but with a little devil in 
her! We have waited for it so long, and Miss Millard, 
now she has come, satisfies us so amply! 


D. L. M. 





Sorthcoming Meetings. 


Sun. 18. South Place Ethical ag 11 a.m.—“ Modern 
Pessimism,’’ Mr. J Cab 6. 
Indian Students’ Union [Keppel Street, W.C. 1), 5.— 
“The Position of Women in Industry,” Miss Mar- 
garet Bondfield. 
Tues. 21. Society for Roman Studies (Society of Antiquaries’ 
Rooms, Burlington House), 4.30.—Annual Meeting. 
Royal Statistical Society, "15. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The Idea of Value in the 
History of Philosophy,’ Lecture I., ‘‘ Plato and 
Spinoza,” Miss Hilda D. Oakeley. 
Wed. 21. Royal Institute of British Architects, 5.—‘‘ The Con- 
tinuity of English Architecture, ~ Se W.. Bf. 


Birdlake. 
Royal Meteorological Society, 5.—* Report on the 
Phenological ‘Ghaweetines for 1921” and ‘‘ An 
Observational Test of the Geostrophic Approxima- 
tion in the Stratosphere,” Messrs. J. E. Clark, 
L. F. Richardson, and others. 
Royal ye te Society (20, Hanover Square, 
.1), 8.—‘‘ The Use of the Microscope in the 
te wt a Prof. A. Chaston Chapman. 


Royal Society, 4.30. 

Lega Italiana, ‘‘ Mazzini Celebration’’ (Wigmore 
Hall), 5.30.—Speakers, The Rt. Hon. Signor 
Ubaldo Comandini, Prof. Thomas Okey. Chair- 
man, Dr. J. Nathan. 

. Royal Society of Arts, ee Enter- 
prise in India,’”’ F. W. Woods, C.I.E 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘ Modern Czech Sculpture,” 
Lecture II., Dr. F. Chudoba. 

Shakespeare Association (King’s Coll 5.30. 
[An i aevtenendinetional Summer School wi held at 
Swanwick from July 4th to 11th. The School is organized 
by a representative committee drawn from all the Churches. 
The subject of the Conference is ‘‘The Christian Order of 

Society.” Full particulars may be had from the Hon. 

swaT’ Miss Lucy Gardner, 92, St. George’s Square, 


(The Thirt mer ene Annual Conference of the Museums 
Association will be held at Leicester from July 10th to 15th. 
Letters relating to the Conference generally should be 
addressed to Dr. W. M. Tattersall, The Museum, The Uni- 
versity, Manchester; but letters about Jocal arrangements 
should be addressed to Mr. W. Keay, 6, Millstone Lane, 
Leicester, the Hon. Local Secretary.) 


Thurs. 22. 





The Week's Books. 


Asterisks are used to Indicate those books which are considered te 


be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Brill (A. =~¢ . recs Conceptions of Psychoanalysis. 
& Unwin, 


Dewey ‘Pret John). Human Nature and Conduct. Allen & Unwin, 
6. 


Thomas (Rev. C. Drayton). Some New Evidences for Human 
Survival. Introd. by Sir W. F. Barrett. Collins, 10/6. 
Walston (Sir Charles). Harmonism and Conscious Evolution. 


Murray, 21 
Welton (J.). Groundwork of Ethics. University Tutorial Press, 3/6. 
ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 


SOCIOLOGY, 

Andrews (C. F.). The Oppression of the Poor. Madras, Ganesh, Irup. 

Browne (Waldo R.), ed. What's What in the Labor Movement: a 

Dictionary of Labor Affairs and Labor Terminology. New York, 
B, W. Huebsch, 


Allen 





Syiee (M. L.). The Woman in the Little House. Grant Richards, 


—. Le Droit de la Carélie. Helsingfors, Government Printing 

Finland. La Question de la Carélie Orientale (Février, 1922). Helsing- 
fors, Government Printing Office 

Fleming (A. P. M.) and Brocklehurst (H.. J.). An Introduction to 
the Principles of Industrial Administration. Pitman, 3/6. 

*Gandhi (Mahatma). The Wheel of Fortune. Madras, Ganesh, lrup. 

Giddings (Franklin H.). Studies in the Theory of Human Society. 
Macmillan, 14/-. 

*Greenwood (George A.). England To-day : a Social Study of our Time. 
Introd. by A. G. Gardiner. Allen & Unwin, 5/-. 

Home Rule for Scotland: the Case in Ninety ‘Points. Foreword by 
_ Jas. Barr. Glasgow, Scottish Home Rule Assoc., 109, Hope 8t.. 


Jenkinson (Hilary). A Manual of Archive Administration, including 
the Problems of War Archives and Archive Making. Carnegie 
Endowment (Milford), 10/6. 

Kearns (Linda). In Times of Peril: Leaves from the Diary of Nurse 
io — Ed. by Annie M. P. Smithson. Dublin, Talbot 

ress 

*Lawrence he Ne Pethick). Unemployment (The World of To-day). 

or 

*Manning (William). The Key of Libberty: shewing the Causes why 
a Free Government has Always —— and a Remidy against It. 
Written in 1798. Foreword by Morison, Billerica, Mass., 
the Manning Association, $1. 

Porritt (Edward). The Fiscal and Diplomatic Freedom of the British 
Oversea Dominions. Ed. by David Kinley. Carnegie Endowment 
(Milford), 12/6. 

= (Paul S.). An American Diplomat in China. Allen & Unwin, 


“— xy > t 1m Europe in March, 1922. New York, the Author, 
Tokutomi > lichiro). Japanese-American Beeetens. Tr. by 
W. Huebsch. 


Sukeshige Yanagiwara. New York, Macmillan, $1.50. 

Turner (John K.). Shall It be Ag ain? New York, B. 

Vaswani (Prof. T. L.). Message 2 the Birds. Madras, Ganesh, lrup. 

Walker (F. Deaville). India and her Peoples. nited Council 
for Missionary Education, 2, Eaton Gate, S.W.1, 2/-. 

Westergaard (Harald). Economic Development i Denmark before 
end during the World War. Milford, 4/6. 


LITERATURE. 

Adelphi Magazine. No. 1. Danielson, 2/6. 

*Armstrong (Martin). The Puppet Show. Waltham St. Lawrence, 
Berks., Golden Cockerel Press, 6/6. 

Bibliographical Society. Transactions. Vol. III. No. 1. Milford, 5/-. 

Bradley (H. Dennis). The Eternal Masquerade. Werner Laurie, 7/6. 

*Garnett (Edward). Friday Nights: Literary Criticisms and Apprecia- 
tions. Cape, 7/6. 

Kelly (J. A.). England and the Englishman in German Literature of 
the RR wy Century. New York, Columbia Univ. Press 
(Milford), 5/6. 

*Murry (J. Middleton). Countries of the Mind: Essays in Literary 
Criticism. Collins, /6. 

Shaded Lights on Men and Books. Essays selected from “ Peace of 
Mind” and “ Serenity.” Melrose, 3/6. 

Thomas (Effie V.). London Inspirations. Daniel, 1/-. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Arteaga y Pereira (Fernando de). Coplas sin Nombre de Autor: 
Sacadas de un Manuscrito. 1/.—Tierras Amigas. 4/6. Milford. 
core (G. A.). Le Poesie di G. A. Borgese. Milan, Mondadort, 


*Coppard A. E.). Hips and Haws. Waltham St. Lawrence, Berks., 
Golden Cockerel Press, 5/-. 
Dickson pg A Miscellany of Verse. Merton Press, 11, Gresham 


Waltham 


8t., E.C.2, 2/6. 
Downs (Harold). The Aylesburys: a Play in Three Acts. Daniel, 3/6. 
— (John). Loyalties: a Drama in Three Acts. Duckworth, 
Hughes (Richard). Gipsy-Night; and other Poems. 
St. Lawrence, Berks., Golden Cockerel Press, 4/6. 
Hunt (Arthur). Songs at Eventide. Routledge, 2/-. 
Jones (Herbert). Romanel. Lane, 5/-. 
Keith (Alexander). Burns and Folk. -Song. Aberdeen, Wyllie & Son, 
247, Union St., 1/6. 
Meolsaac (F. J.). The Tony Sarg Marionette Book. Il. With Two 
Plays by Anne Stoddard. New York, B. W. Huebsch. 
O’Hagan (Thomas). Collected Poems. Toronto, McClelland & 
Stewart, $2. 
Prescott (F. C.). The Poetic Mind. Macmillan, 9/-. 
Rollins (Hyder E.), ed. A Pepysian Garland: Black-Letter Broadside 
Ballads of 1595-1639, chiefly from the Collection of Samuel Pepys. 
y --y Univ. Press, 21/. 
Ro , 2 - A.). Chri rist in the Strand; and other Poems. West 
ilbride. the Author, St. Bride’s Manse 
*Shakespeare. The Tragedy of Corfolanus. “Ed. by W. J. Craig and 
R. H. Case (Arden Shakespeare). Methuen, 6/-. 
Spens (Janet). Elizabethan Drama. Methuen, 5/-. 
Untermeyer =. S.). Dreams out of Darkness. New York, 
B. W. Huebsch 
*Stephens (James). The Hill of Vision. Macmillan, 6/-. 
FICTION. 
*Austen (Jane). Love and Freindship: and other Early Works. Pref. 
by G. K. esterton. Chatto & Windus, 6/-. 
— W@W. E.). A Knight among Ladies. Hodder & Stoughton, 
Burt (Katharine N.). Snow-Blind. Constable, 7/6. 
Crompton (Richmal). Just-William. Il. Newnes, 2/6. 
Garstin (Crosbie). The Coasts of Romance. Heine emann, 7/6 
cme ¢ (Corrado). La Terra contro il Cielo. Milan, Mondadori, 
Gowing *(Sidney). A Daughter in Revolt. Jenkins, 7/6. 
Hume (Fergus). A Trick of Time. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
Kennard (Dorothy). Career. Heinemann, 7/6. 
*Malet (Lucas). Da Silva’s Widow. i? ve 
Osmond (Marion). The Owl and the Moon. oo 
Ross (J. H.) and Barnard (S.). ‘Mid Tropic taee’ mn. }-. 
Thirty Little Tales. By Barry Pain, and others. “ Daily ‘ews, ” 64. 
Tweedale (Violet). The Passing Storm. Long, 7/- 
Wilson (Helen de Courcy). Truant Youth. Sampson Low, 3/6. 
*Wodehouse (P. G.). The Girl on the Boat. Jenkins, 7/6. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Aria (Mrs.). My Sentimental Self. Foreword by Stephen McKenna. 
Chapman & Hall, 
Stirling (A. M. W.). William De Morgan and his Wife. 33 pl. 
Thornton Butterworth, 25/-. 
*Tolstol (Countess Sophie). The Autobi phy of Countess Sophie 
jog — by 8, 8. Koteliansky and Leonard Woolf. Hogarth 
ress, * 








